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"CHINESE ‘TECHNOCRATS AND MARXIST DOCTRINAIRES 


The eipcane of the Sino-Soviet Friendship 


Month in China, which has: just ended, was less a 


flow of soul than a worship of the Soviet system, 


in spite of the sentimental dithyrambics in which 
the Chinese spokesmen have indulged. In the course 
of the earlier passages of the :campaign, whose high- 
light was the remarkable concentration of first-rate 
‘Soviet talent in almost every branch of art, the 


Shanghai Sin Wen dih Pao made a significant. state-. 
ment. It was significant’ because Shanghai is the . 


major centre of the influence and activity of the 


many foreign-trained engineers and industrial ex- 


perts and “ managers” who received their education 


and training in American, British, or European + 


universities or enterprises, 


The: paper. declared. that the Chinese 


(meaning the Communist Party) are ‘‘convinced 


of the superiority of Soviet science and of Soviet 
working methods,” which were ‘‘unrivalled through- : 


out the world.” It went on to assert that ‘‘most 
Chinese scientists ‘and technicians have begun to 


realise that it is necéssary to lean to one side’ not: 


‘only in the diplomatic field but also in science and 
technology.” 


as well as their training and experience, make them 
absolutely indispensable to the Communists, whose 


leaders, curiously enough, had no training at all 


on the constructive side of science and neaery 
Lenin is quoted as having said in.1921 ‘that “ 


expert in science and technology, even 


bourgeois, is ten times. more valuable. to us than a 
conceited Communist.’ Even Stalin sighed. for 
‘more. bourgeois statisticians, people who respect 
themselves, who. possess a certain minimum of pro- 
fessional honour,” . The nearer the People’ 8 Govern- 


and technicians to Marxist doctrines. 


That was a pretty straight hint to — 
the technocrats in Shanghai, whose scarcity value 


mone gets to its first big ive. Year Plan for - re- 
volutionary construction the more important the 
small group of first-class Chinese scientists and 
technicians become. Efforts are to be made to 


. train thousands of students, but their hasty role 


is rather that of ‘‘non- commissioned officers” than 


-of first-class executives. 


It is common knowledge that ‘hie. has been 
during the past two years a considerable amount of 
friction between Party: zealots and the trained ex- 
perts. Few things irritate the fanatical Com- | 
munist more than the indifference of intellectuals. 
course, attributed to. bourgeois influence, though 
more | often than not it is due to the high pressure 
tacties of the Marxists, the endless discussions and 


meetings in which. they delight, and thé arrogance 


with which the Communists approach such discus-. 
sions-——producing a. similar arrogance in return. 


Recently the party pundits made a special drive 
against the engineers and technical men, and an- 
nounced. their determination to bring them to heel. 
‘The organ of the Party leadership in the Chungnan. 
area, which is published in Hankow, complained 


recently that the technicians were disobedient and. 


indifferent: ‘to the party’s. leadership, and con-. 


-stantly ignored and refused to learn the doctrines. 
of Marx, Lenin, 


‘and Mao Tse-tung. Technicians. 
are quoted as saying that ‘‘brain-washing is use- — 
less,” and that in the technical departments there 
is no room for politics. The technicians apparently 
even suggested that the country might be able to 
do without the little men learned only in the books _ 
of the Marxists, but could not survive without the 
skill and of he technicians, 


i 


vacuum. 


. The People’s Daily of Peking also took up the 
matter and tried to beat the technical men on their 
own ground. It said that as a result of the check- 


ing of points of view among the technicians in | 
factories and mines under the administration of the | 


Ministry of Fuel Industry, many mistakes made by 


the technicians had been uncovered. They were © 


also attacked for refusing to accept some of the 
suggestions of the Russian advisers, most of whom 
are mechanics and not, like the majority of Chinese 
technicians, graduates of universities, sometimes 


with practical experience in famous industries in 
the West. 


Conflict developed serious proportions at one 


time between the Marxist hot-gospeller and the 
technician in China. The engineer and industrial 
manager are too busy and too keen on their own 
jobs to bother about the niceties and dialectics of 
Marxist materialism. They feel it is quite outside 
their province, like theology and painting. But if 
there is one thing the Chinese Marxists cannot toler- 
ate more thah outright difference of view, it is 
indifference. They keep on saying that they can- 
not attain the aims of the revolution until: they 
convert every tinker, tailor, soldier or.sailor into 


a book-punching, bespectacled Marxist pedant. | 
- And, of course, nothing more infuriates the engineer 


and manager, especially the highly-educated 
graduates of British and American, and even of 
Japanese Universities and Institutes of Technology. 
They are told that if they are not ideologically re- 
formed so that they stand with the working class, 
if they are. not armed with all the beautiful gems of 
Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism, Maoism etc., and 
purged of the old concepts, they will always be a 
hindrance to industrialization. 


This evokes the retort from the technician that 
politics is no substitute for technique. It can only 


- help to solve, in principle, problems concerning. 


technica] matters but not concrete technical work. 
They ask, for instance: ‘‘If a lathe does not work and 
a motor does not run, who will be able to solve the 
problem, a technician or a political worker?” Some 
.. go farther, and argue that the development of pro- 
ductivity will bring changes in the entire social 
superstructure. The development of productivity 
--eomes of technical advance. Therefore, politics 
- should serve technique. ‘To this the political worker 


retorts that technique should undoubtedly serve 


| politics. While technique knows no class, the 
 geientific and technical workers cannot live in a 


will serve either this or that class; they cannot re- 
main above class and above politics.” The Com- 
munist doctrinaire is angered at another viewpoint 

of the technicians, who declare that when one gets 
- proficient in technique he can get increased wages, 
and moreover he can exist without the study of 
politics. But the Communist will permit the right 
neither of silence nor of abstention. The more a 
technician thinks in terms of wages, says the Mar- 


xist, the heavier his ideological burden is and the 


‘If they have to live in society, then they - 
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more inevitable will be his tragic failure: the purely. 


technical point of view is erroneous. in that the 


problem of technique is viewed separately from the . 


point as to whom the technique should serve. 


“The ‘cultural and scientific’ slaves of the American and 
British bourgeoisie repeatedly assert the ‘non-partisan’ 
and ‘supra-class’ nature of science and technique-~ in 
their attempt to enslave and paralyse the labouring 
masses, but actually not a single one of them has been 
been able to remain above class.” 


_ The N.E. Government Vice-Chairman, Kao 
Chung-min, after making this statement to the 
school of State industrial students in Mukden, de- 
clared the whole world is moving towards socialism 
and communism, The ideological conditions of our 
scientific and technical personnel lag far behind 


objective changes, he said, and their ideological re-- 


form is a very urgent task. At present, he com- 
plained, there is found in them “a serious state of 
individualism, meritism, sectarianism, bureaucracy, 
and resistance to new things. They are particular 
about their individual loss and gain, care very much 
about their own position and treatment, and covet 
the extravagant way of life of the bourgéois class. 
They serve not the people, but the people’s cur- 
rency; they form cliques or small groups; they 
envy and fight against each other; they feel ar- 
rogant and alienate themselves from the masses; 
they think they are better than others both in 
theory and technique, thus estranging themselves 
from actualities. Moreover, i in our higher technical 
personnel, there still exists the concept of wor- 
shipping American and British imperialism. ... . 
Many of our technical personnel, for their love of 
the rapidly degrading science of the imperialist 


nations, are still disinclined to learn the science 


of the: progressive, socialist Soviet Union. They 
stubbornly hold that the U.S. is ‘the world’s best.’ 
All planning is done after the American pattern. 
Such intellectuals (including the scientific and tech- 
nical personnel) without any political stand are 


virtually obstacles to the construction of a new 


nation.” 


A book which deals with the problem of leader- 
ship in the new Communist. States. has attracted 
a good deal of interest. It refers to a new kind 
of internal struggle between the Party pundits and 
the new experts. 
by a small group of professional revolutionaries 
who called themselves, as in China ‘‘the people,” 
people responsible for practical production gnash- 
ed their teeth at the Tsarist. bureaucracy for the 
obstructions they caused. In the new society it 


is still the Party bosses who are the parasites 
obstructing further advance. 


Power is held not by the workers, who are in 
fact deprived of their powers ‘once exercised 
through all-powerful trade unions, but by a ruling 
group which in the Soviet Union is referred to as 
the “toiling intelligentsia.” It is so different from 
the professional revolutionaries who created the re- 
volution that the use of the va is confusing. 


Before the revolution, created 


‘ 
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i 
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The author of the book on this struggle is one 
of a small number of intellectuals who were brought: 
up in Russia but escaped forcible repatriation after 
the war. G. F. Achminow explains the paradox 
that Communism grabbed power not in highly de- 
veloped, but in backward countries with small pro- 
letarian groups, by arguing that the role of Com- 
munist revolutions is not to give power to the 
workers but simply to modernise backward coun- 
tries. Communism is in fact, he claims, an ersatz 
capitalism. After the State is captured by the new 
men (the Communists), the new economic develup 
ment calls into being also a large army of modern 
technicians and experts who know how to run a 
modern state and an advance society but are ham- 
pered by the interference of Communist Party offi- 


- Clals. 


The conflict between Party bosses and the ex- 


_perts (the Managers of the Managerial ._Revolution 


of Burnham) cannot be bridged but must become 
more and more acute, and the hope of the future lies 
in the triumph of the experts, the rising social class 
to whom the future belongs. One might call it, as 
does an Economist reviewer, “the Fifth Estate.” 


But economic modernisation in backward 
States can be done without the Marxists, as the 
Japanese under Meiji and the Kemalist Turks 
proved. The experts. in Russia went by the board 
in the first years of the first Five Year plan in the 
purges of the Industrial party and the Mensheviks 
in 1930 and 1931, when engineers and professors 


- were liquidated save for the few who. survived to. 


be caught in the great Yezhov purge in 1937-8, which 


massacred tens of thousands both of party men and - 


of experts. Meanwhile a new generation of both 
bureaucrats and experts was being trained. The 
bureaucrats were brought up entirely within the 
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Bolshevik system, and the new experts knew only 
a Bolshevik society. : 

Efforts are being made to fuse them and thus 
envelop the friction that exists between the new 
social class of experts who want to own property 
and bequeath it to their children but cannot do so 
under the arbitrary party dictatorship. The ex- 


-perts are even being encouraged to join the party 


and as long ago as 1936 almost all plant managers 
and half the chief engineers were members. But 
there is no reliable estimate of the balance of forces 
—those which draw them together and those Wich 
pull them apart. 

They have common interests inasmuch as they 
are both members of a privileged caste. It may 
even be that their differences are no greater than 
those almost habitual between the administrative 
and technical or operational branches of State and 
industrial enterprises in every country. 


Now only members of the Stakhanovite labour 
aristocracy as well as party officials and experts 
can afford the higher fees for secondary schools 
and for higher institutions, though in 1933 at least 
half were workers’ children. Sons of workers are 
called up for skilled courses, to work for four years 
in jobs allotted them and then two years’ army 
service. At the age of 23 they hardly have the dis- 
position to go in for university. Restriction of op- 
portunity for children of workers and peasants to 
climb the social ladder strengthens the position of 
those already privileged. It is a bond between 
officials and experts. The experts can only become 
a danger to officials if they lead popular discontent 
and of this there is little sign. Nor is it certain 
that even if the Managerial Revolution occurred it 
would _be much easier for the rest of the world to 
co-operate. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF EAST ASIA IN 1951 


During the last year or so the economy of the coun- 
tries of Asia and the Far East has undergone a radical 
change. The world slump in commodity prices has brought 
to a sudden and precipitated end the preceding export boom 
and as painful downward* adjustments became necessary 
unemployment began to raise its head. The hopeful’ at- 


mosphere, in which some of the ambitious and vitally neces- 


sary economic development projects were born, has come 
under a cloud. Some of the basic problems of the region 
have reasserted themselves and the production gap between 


developed and under-developed countries has widenna still 
further. | 


| In reviewing and analyzing the recent economic de- 
velopments in East Asia, the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Asia and the- Far East in its 1951 Economic 
Survey, draws attention to some of the underlying problems 
of Asian economies. The Survey stresses the following 


points: 

Production Gap:—1. In sharp contrast to the indus- 
trially-developed countries where production is increasing 
very rapidly, production progress in the under-developed 


countries of Asia and the Far East has remained slow. One ~ 


of the great problems of the region is the question of how 


tn narrow this production gap between developed and under- 
developed countries.1! 


2. The present rate of production is too slow to allow 
the Asian peoples to improve their standard of living. 
Production in the countries of the region must therefore 
be increased at a much higher rate than in the past. 


3. Increase in food production is one of Asia’s most 
pressing economic problems. The Asian farmer produces 
less than he used to produce before the war and he produced, 
on the average, only half the quantity of food errnwces 
by a farmer in other parts of the world.: 


4. In contrast to the slow recovery in food Aicadantion 
since the war, the population of Asia increased by over 10% 
in the period 1938-1951. The Survey points out that 
“millions of people in countries of Asia and the Far East 
stand dangerously near the borderline between hunger and 
famine”. 

Unhealthy Price Fluctuations: —5. To counter the 
damaging effect of excessive price fluctuations on the world 


1, The term “region” covers, as a rule: Brunei, Burma, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, China, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Laos, 
Malaya, Nepal, North Borneo, Pakistan, 


Philippines, 
Singapore, Thailand, Viet-Nam. 


Sarawak, 
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i 
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markets, ‘it is suggested that the more coun- 
tries which are the major consumers of Asian raw materials 
make an effort to ensure a certain degree of stability in 
their demand for raw. materials.. The Survey states that 
the reversal of the previous upward trend of prices has 
once again brought into full relief the dependence of Asian 


economies on world market conditions, and with it the pre- 


carious nature of this dependence, 


Balance . of Payments:—6. The deterioration in 

terms of trade coupled with the reduced demand for exports 
and the expansion of imports caused a trade'deficit of $350 
million in the second half of 1951, in contrast to the large 
trade surplus of $1,130 million in the first half of the year. 
This development has resulted in reduced foreign exchange 
reserves and is likely to affect unfavourably imports of con- 
‘sumer goods and thus depress the already low level of living 
in the countries of the region. 
foreign exchange receipts during the boom period were only 
to some extent used for importing investment goods. Im- 
ports of capital goods, into the region showed limited in- 


creases during 1951 owing to the sudden and unexpected 
increase in export earnings. 


Capital Formation:—7. The present rate of capital 
increase is too slow to give. Asian countries a sufficient 
basis for their economic development. Investment in several 
Asian countries does not exceed 5% of the national income, 


whereas the rate in developed countries is generally 15% 
and more. 


8. Most of the countries have secured considerabie 
external assistance in the form of grants and loans, but 
the total sums thus provided will have to be much larger 
if the basis of economic development is to reach a rate 


sufficiént to increase or even maintain the present standard. 
of living. 


9. The economic development of the region cannot 


gain momentum without a combination of a larger flow 
of domestic and international, capital. Both are required - 
to beat away hunger and poverty from the region. 


Political unrest:—10. War and civil disorders have 
become over the past few years a decisive factor in the 
- economic conditions in several countries. The effects of 
the Korean conflict, as well as the internal conflicts in 
Burma, the three states of Indochina, Indonesia, Malaya and. 
the Philippines, cannot be over-estimated. 


1951 Developments 


Economic conditions of savetei countries of the region 
in 1951 were especially affected by fluctuations in external 
demand for the export products of the countries of the 
region. Production, exports and imports, terms of trade, 
balance of payments, public expenditure and investment, 
and inflation and deflation reflected the changing character 
of the swings in ‘external demand. and prices. 


The export boom reached its peak in the first half of 
1951. The prices of some of the principal export commo- 
dities, which had steeply risen since the latter half of 1950 
went up to 200 and 300% above the pre-Korean. level. 


Since then prices have dropped 30 to 60% from their 
maximum levels, 


The Survey, describing the causes of these fluctuations 
and their far-reaching effects on the well-being of the pecples 
in the region, observes that fluctuations in demand for raw 
materials, including stockpiling and rearmament, caused 
large fluctuations in the export proceeds of the countries 
of Asia and the Far East. The fluctuations thus caused 
constitute a considerable danger and threat to the oe 
political and economic, of the Asian countries. 


There can be little justification for such wide facta: 
tions in demand, prices, and money incomes, as had taken 


The considerably-increased 
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place in the past. Efforts should therefore ie cae to 
prevent a recurrence of such events. Without waiting for 


commodity ‘agreements, efforts should be made by the major 
industrial countries to ‘ensure a certain degree of 
stability in the demand for raw materials. Such action, if 
taken by the industrialized countries, could significantly 


contribute to ensuring stable economic to 


producers. , 


It. might be seriously questioned whether ” in a world 
where economic co- operation is increasing,’ it is not anoma- 


leus to leave the prices of most primary commodities to the 
interplay of inelastic but relatively Eacontreued supply with 
an increasingly controlled demand. 


The greatest single contribution, therefore, which in- 
dustrialized countries can make to the problem is to maintain 
a high and more stable level of activity within their own 
economies which will be reflected in a high and more stable 
demand for the primary products of the region. 


tries would be, in sheer quantitative terms, of greater 
‘importance than’ the current scale of foreign aid and 
loans. 


The Survey measures that could be taken. 


by the Asian producer countries. The greater foreign ex- 
change resources resulting from higher world market prices 
up to 1951 could have been, and were to some extent used 


for a corresponding acceleration of economic development 


programme by an increase in the purchases of capital equip- 
ment etc. However, this possibility was seriously limited 
by the inelasticity of development programmes and their 
budgets, which were based upon originally expected financial 
availabilities and could not be speeded up or increased over- 


night merely because of -a sudden accumulation of foreign 
exchange resources. 


‘The countries of the region might usefully consider the 
possibility of establishing detailed priorities in their deve- 
lopment programmes and these priorities might enable them 
to speed up or slow down the pace of their development 
programmes according to sudden increases or decreases in 
export proceeds. 


Agricultural and Industrial Produatléa 


Agricultural production increased in 1950/1951 by about 
3% and the improvement continued in 1951/1952. Over a 
short period the moderate increases in production were 
secured by a more effective utilization of existing resources 
but no permanent increase could be secured without time 
for more investment and more permanent improvements. 


Food production constitutes a large part of the economic 
activities in most countries of the region, the exceptions 
being Japan (industrialized), Hongkong and Singapore (en- 


. trepots) and Malaya (specializing in raw material produc- 


tion). As regards consumption, food accounts for 50-55 
per cent or more of the total expenditure in the average 


family budget, a proportion which contrasts sharply with | 


the corresponding share of about 30-40 per cent in the more 
developed countries outside the region. 


The hard core of the world’s food problem is “indeed 
located in Asia and the Far East. With one half of the 
world’s population, the region has only one third of the 
world’s cultivated land and produces a little more than 
one third of its grain output. Thus the per capita indi- 
genous food supply in the region equals only one half of 
the average for the rest of the world, and is still deteriorat- 
ing because the increase in population is not being’ matched 
by a proportionate rise in food supplies. 


Production of grain crops in 1950/1951, which deter- 


mined a large part of the 1951 food supply, increased. by 
some two per cent over 1949/1950, but fell short of the 
pre-war level also sl two per cent, | 
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Greater 
stability of foreign demand for the produce of Asian coun- 
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‘In recent years. 
grains imports, the total grain supply surpassed the prewar — 


and some other deficit areas. 
for which data are available, except Japan and the Philip- 
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| 
‘A series of adverse natural factors affected the crops 
in India where total grain production in 1950/1951 showed 


a 10 per cent decrease in Se tata with the previous 
year 


Looking at the region as a whole, however, ,the decline 
in India was more than offset by gains on the mainland of 
China, although there both the area under food crops and 
production remained below the pre-war level. 


Estimates of grain crops for 1951/1952, which deter- 
mined the balance of the 1951 supply apart from imports 
and exports, again showed a moderate gain over the pre- 


- vious ¥ear, although they still remained ener. below the 
pre-war level. 


Phe lower postwar level of in face of in- 
creased food requirements created a _ serious. regional 
shortage. This*deficiency was partially mret by the change 
in the region’s trade~position from a net food-grain ex- 


' porter of 1.5 million metric tons per annum in prewar years 


to a net importer of 6-7 million metric tons per annum 
_ Thanks to a gradually rising level of food- 


level of some 199 million metric tons, in 1948/49, 1950/51, 
and 1951/52. 


The deficiency in grain supply was not evenly spread 
out in all parts of the region but was concentrated in India 
In 1950/1951, all countries 


pines, had a per capita consumption level which, ‘in terms 
of calories, was lower than prewar. There~-was, however, 
a general improvement in the: year, as compared with 
1949/1950, except in India which suffered a serious decline. 


Another aspect of food deficiency regards quality. The 


current improvement in food consumption in most countries 
was related only to energy producing foods, such as cereals, 
whereas’ the more protective foods, such as livestock pro- 
ducts, were as inadequate in 1951 as in the previous year. 


Food deficiency has become a chronic. problem in many 
countries of the region, and per capital food consumption 
has tended ‘to decline. Tt is a problem of high and increas- 


ing. population density in an economy of technologically 
backwardagriculture. 


The production of rice, which is the most important 


between 1948/49 and 1951/52. The surplus of the export- 


ing countries in the region which was about 8 million tons 
_ prewar has now shrunk to. 3.5 million tons. 


This decline in 


export surplus cannot be checked unless significant changes 
in product: on poner and habits: take place in 


the region... 


The price given to rice : aiednieatch has been more or less 


‘the same during the last few years, in contrast to (1) the 
- prices received by the producers of other agricultural com- 
- modities, and (2) the higher prices of rice being paid by 


. the importing countries. 


While some of the present methods 


staple food in the region, remained practically constant 


- of marketing rice have undoubtedly enabled the government — 


‘ to secure larger and larger revenues either for combatting, 


‘ inflation or for development, these methods also had a 


discouraging effect on rice production. 
' ment revenue derived from the marketing of rice is used for - 


Unless the govern- 


- improving rice cultivation, the production of rice will be 


adversely affected. Furthermore, the low domestic price of 
* rice in the producing countries encouraged. rice consumption 


. and thus a larger amount of rice has been retained inside 
« the country than otherwise would have been the case. 


production>~ 


In contrast to the low rate of expansion of agricultural 
industrial. production on’ the whole increased 
considerably compared with 1950, but progress would have 
been guicker had it not been. arrested by certain bottlenecks 


and difficulties. The shortages in the supply of raw material 
affected production in India, Japan and Hongkong. Power 
shortages due to low water conditions prevented full utiliza- 
tion- of capacities in Japan and to some extent India and 
China. Coal supply in India suffered because of shortages 
of railway wagons and coastal shipping space. It is pro- 
bable that in 1952 some of these obstacles will be removed. 
Nevertheless, fuel and power production, which is the basis 
for industrial expansion, has-been increasing despite these 
bottlenecks, but is rather disappointing as compared with the 
rate of production in the rest of the world. 


Generally, advances in industrial production have been 


more in the heavy than light industries, ane more in Japan 
than in India or China, 


~The premier position which India occupied in 1950 as 


the world’s largest exporter of cotton goods was taken by 
Japan in 1951. 


With the conclusion of the Peace Treaty, the prospects 
of Japan’s trade have undoubtedly increased. The capacity 
of Japan to supply machinery and equipment, however, is 


likely to be limited by eimrulty in procuring sufficient raw 
materials, | 


Finsaes & Commerce 


In the countries of Asia the rate of public iidubiciaie’ 
is far below the level that would seem to be necessary, while 
private investment is also not very appreciable. During the 
last few years the problem of securing greater financial re- 
sources for development has engaged the attention of the 
countries of the region. A campaign for increasing 
voluntary personal savings has been undertaken, but- the 
results have so far proved rather disappointing. 


Yet even if more savings had been produced it is doubt- 
ful whether the volume of financial resources required could 
be secured through such means. The only effective way of 
securing -adequate resources, aside from external aid and 
loan§, appears to be by the tax machinery and by mopping 
up larger and larger shares of income through. the fiscal 
policies when money income increases, 


From this point of view the fiscal policies of the gov- 
ernments have assumed considerable importance. In 1951, 
thanks to’ increased money incomes of the people, govern- 
ments succeeded in raising the levels of taxation, imposing 
new. taxes, and they embarked with varying degrees of 
success upon their borrowing programmes, but even so. it 


is not sufficient to enable governments to meet the needs 


of development, judging from the low ratio of current gov- 
ernment revenue to total national income, 


_ While the total export earnings of ten ‘countries of 
the region increased to $4,400 million in the first half of 


1951, which was more than double the amount in the cor- 


responding period of .1950, ie. the half year immediately 
before the outbreak of the Korean war, they fell by one fifth 
to $3,400 million in the second half of 1951. 


The price movements of raw materials exported frori 
the region during 1950 and 1951 showed two ‘fairly distinct © 
phases, with early 1951 as the turning point. Before this 
point, ‘prices of raw materials had gone through a strong 
upward movement stimulated by speculative buying in. “ire 
cipation of an outburst of exceptionally heavy demand, 
connection with stockpili and rearmament Bacon 
In February and March 1951, owing mainly to a reduction . 
in the stockpiling purchase and strengthening of United 
States policy in regard to the control of prices, imports 
and distribution and use of certain raw materials, prices of . 
raw materials in the world market dropped sharply, especial- 


2. These Burma, Ceylon, India, podoshina, Indonesia, 
Malay a, Pakistan, Philippines, and Thailand. site 


» 
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ly for the region’s exports ack as rubber, tin, copra, coconut 
oil and hemp, 


The price movements of the region’s foodstuffs exports, 


on the other hand, were not affected by the export boom 


to the same extent as raw material and showed a different 
trend during 1950 and 1951. 
steadily throughout this period, being relatively low during 
the first phase and continuing to rise during the second. 
The price of tea even showed a pence downward trend 
- throughout the whole period. 


The total value of exports of the region 3 indreased by 


about 40 per cent over the 1950 level and that of imports 2 


by about 50 per cent, 


The increase of exports was, however, concentrated in 
the first half of the year, after which mainly as a result of 


falling commodity prices exports declined sharply, while | 


imports continued to increase though at a reduced rate. 

A positive balance of $1,130 million in the first half 
cf. 1951 was replaced by a negative balance of $350 miilion 
in the second half and the positive balance of $780 million 


for the year as a whole compared unfavourably with a posi- — 


tive balance of $810 million in 1950. 


About 80 per cent of the region’s trade surplus in the 
first half of 1951 was accounted for by the trade surpluses 
achieved in three major raw material exporting countries, 
Malaya, Indonesia and Pakistan. Other countries showed 
much smaller surpluses, while continued ‘to have 

a large deficit, 


In the second half of the year the trade surpluses of 


Malaya, Indonesia, Burma, Pakistan, Ceylon and Thailand 
were considerably ‘reduced. Indochina’s deficit was doubled. 


The other countries which contributed to the region’s 

deficit were India, the Philippines and Hongkong, whose 

trade surpluses in ‘the first six months were succeeded by 
“large deficits, 

Prices of imports continued to increase eemekout the 
year for most countries, although for certain countries “such 
as India and Japan which are large importers of ‘raw ma- 
terials, import prices tended to level off in the second half 
of the year. — 


3. aati ten countries as aparihes above but excluding China and 
apan 


Prices of rice and sugar rose — 
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~The value of imports continued to iniveimle even during — 
the second half of the year, although at a reduced rate, — 
in general the increase in the value of imports was con- . 
centrated on tood and consumer goods rather than on capital 


goods. 


laxed and many of the commodities which were formerly 
either banned or subject to severe quotas were allowed.to 


. be imported freely. Furthermore, while the value of capital » 
goods imports increased by 27 per cent in 1951 compared 
to 1950, the volume of capital goods imports increased by 
only about 8 per cent on account of the continuous increase 


in the price of capital goods, 
There was a decline in the volume of capital ‘goods 
imports to India which is the largest capital goods importer 


This was only to be expected, since on account of 
the tear of inflationary pressures import controls were re-. 


ox the region, while the imports into Pakistan and the ‘| 


Philippines Only just about maintained the 1950 level. 


Although imports of the region expanded from’ all 
sources, the: rate of increase in imports from Japan and 


Continental Western Europe, especially Western Germany, — 


was greater and from the United Kingdom and other sterling 


area countries outside the region smaller than the rare 


rate of increase. 


| Imports from North America expanded a great deal in 
the second half of 1951. 


‘The 125 per cent increase in the value of ese from 


Japan 1s evidence of the rapid progress of Japanese indus- - 
trial production, and its favourable competitive position in | 


engineering product, textiles and other lines, 
In Taiwan, China, there was a larger import surplus 


in 1951 than in the previous year, despite a general increase © 


‘in domestic production, larger export demand and higher 
export prices. The substantial increase of United States 
aid, however, contributed to the improvement of its balance 
of payments ‘position, | 


The foreign trade of the mainland of China a. under- 
gone significant changes. The share of the USSR and 


countries of Eastern Europe in the trade of China mainland 


has increased to 70 per cent and 77 per cent with both im- 


ports and exports reaching three times the 1950 level. If — 
this change in the trade pattern of the mainland of China — 


becomes permanent, among other effects the entrépot trade | 


of Hongkong is likely to be seriously affected, 
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INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND AND WORLD BANK 


The joint annual meetings of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development and International Mone- 
tary Fund were held in Sept. in Mexico City, bringing to- 
gether again finance ministers and central bankers from all 
over the world to discuss problems of mutual interest. Since 
the last annual meetings, held a year ago at Washington, 
Germany, Japan, Burma and Jordan have affiliated with the 
Bretton Woods institutions and the membership now totals 
54 countries. The directorships of the two institutions are 


being enlarged from 14 to 16 to give representation to 
Germany and Japan, wre 


_ These annual meetings. have the character of share- 
holders’ meetings. The “governors” from the member 
nations hold the voting rights for the selection of the direc- 
tors who, with the permanent staffs, have the responsibility 
of running the organizations. The meetings are very large 
and ‘are designed not so much for decision-making as for 
exchanges of views and consultations on _ problems. 
most general theme at Mexico City was shortage of currency 
reserves—gold and dollars—and the consequent needs to 
restrict imports, delay unqualified currency convertibility, and 
restrain the pace of armament and developmental programs. 


For the most part, satisfaction was expressed at the 
progress made by the World Bank and it was the Fund that 


encountered the major pressure for a relaxed lending policy. 


The Fund’s charter actually contains no reference to loans 
but speaks euphemistically of currency “‘purchases.’’ These 


really represent the extension of unsecured credits. A 


member in good standing was supposed to be entitled to 
these credits, up to certain “quota” limits, as a matter of 
right.. The Fund got its fingers burned early in its career, 
“purchasing” sott currencies with dollars, and the loan or 
“purchase” operations were practically shut down in’ 1949 
to avoid dissipation of the $3.4 billion gold and dollar re- 
sources placed in its custody. . 


The Fund’s character, which sets up a ponderous ac- 
counting machinery for automatic extensions of credit among 
nations, has been a source of friction and misunderstanding 
among members and a handicap to effective operation. The 
trouble is that nations are not equally credit-wortny. The 
assumption at Bretton Woods that, with the Fund to tide 
nations over temporary periods of difficulty, all currencies 
would be freely convertible into one another—and in that 
sense equally good—has not been borne out by experience. 


_As practical people recognized at the time, these assumptions 
_ were easier to make than to realize. _ | 


‘Inflationary Policies 


~The Fund’s Annual Report, alluding to the frequent 
recurrence of payments difficulties and the Fund’s failure 
to realize “unimpeded multilateral trade and the general 
convertibility of currencies,” finds the principal explanation 


in the attempt of nations to live beyond their means: 


Since the end of World War II the pressure of demand 
for consumption and investment goods and services has, for 
2 wide variety of reasons, been allowed to pass beyond the 
limits set by the resources available. The efforts to trans- 
late into reality the widespread desire for economic security 


and betterment, or, in some countries, to check the deteriora- 


tion of standards realized in the past, have been an important 
factor in this situation. More recently, rearmament pro- 
grams have made further demands upon the limited supplies 
of resources. . . 


In their efforts to satisfy the competing claims of diver- 


gent social and economic objectives, many countries have. 


adopted economic and monetary policies which have mean 
that they were attempting to live beyond their means. ... . 
Measures which it is feared will be unpopular are either not 


The 


taken at all or taken only after long delay and then not | 
pushed far enough, : 

In his opening statement at the meetings, Mr. Ivar 
Rooth, Managing Director of the i‘und, addressed a portion 
of his remarks specifically to the impact of inflation, produc- 
ing balance of payments deficits, on employment: 


The payments problem has persisted so long, and is so 
little understood, that there is a danger that the public 
will lose all interest in its solution. The inflation environ- 
ment has been so thoroughly confused with the objectives 
of full employment that there is a danger that the public 
will come to accept inflation. The fact is that there is no 
greater threat to employment and living standards than in- 
llationary policies which lead to payments difficulties. Con- 
unuous inflationary pressures and balance of payments de- 
ficits are bound to make it increasingly difficult to ensure 
the maintenance of imported supplies of raw materials and 
foodstuffs, and therefore of full employment and high stan- 
dards of living. 3 | 

In the Annual Report a number of other factors aggra- 
vating balance of payments difficulties are mentioned: pro- 
tectionist policies in the United States with particular re- 
ference to agriculture; industrialization of raw material 
producing countries; inadequacy of gold and dollar reserves 
in the hands of governments and central banks abroad; the 
virtual absence of private capital movements to share the 
burden of adjustment to balance of payments fluctuations; 
the international political tensions that have disrupted East- 
West trade and necessitated rearmament; and a lack of 
effective cooperation between various countries, for example, 
in stockpiling scarce materials. It is noteworthy that, 
within this list, the “inadequacy” of reserves is intimately 
related to the inflation point, for pressure on reserves is a 
natural reaction to inflation. From this standpoint, dollar 
shortage is a result of the fact that, by and large, inflation 
has proceeded faster abroad than in the United States. 


A Melancholy Fact 


“It is a melancholy fact,’’ the Fund’s analysis concludes, 
“that seven years after the end of the war the Fund has to 
report that international payments are still far from having 
attained a state of balance and that exchange difficulties 
and exchange restrictions are again, over large parts of the 
trading world, the order of the day.” Indeed, restrictions 
on convertibility among currencies, a plague on anyone 
trying to do a foreign trade business, are more widespread 


than at any time before World War II. | 


In a separate report on Exchange Restrictions, the Fund © 
reviews, country by country, the systems of restrictions 
maintained by member nations on payments and transfers 
for current international transactions. The Fund’s charter 
provided that such restrictions should be withdrawn when 
no longer necessary for balance of payments reasons and 
foresaw a final end to them three to five years after the 
Fund: began operations. The five years expired on March 
¥, 1952. Among the general obligations of members, the 
charter reads: “no member shall, without the approval of 
the Fund, impose restrictions on the making of payments 
and transfers for current international transactions.” The 
only member countries that fulfil the requirement are El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, Panama, the United 
States, and Canada, which abolished its exchange control 
system on December 14, 1951. While some other countries 
relaxed their restrictions during 1951, as reserves recovered, 
Canada was the only country to discard them entirely. More- 
over, as the Fund report notes, there has been a more recent 
tendency to intensify exchange and trade restrictions. The 
United Kingdom, and associated sterling area countries, are 
the most conspicuous examples. . 
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The Fund has a better record on the number of mem- 
bers adhering to fixed exchange rates, another obligation 
undertaken by member nations. As of June 30, 1952, all 
but eight members had established par values for their cur- 
‘rencies. The benefits of these fixed rates, however, are 
often more apparent than real. An exchange rate is genuine 
in proportion to the volume of transactions it will accom- 


modate. Exchange and import controls restrict trade at the — 


official rate, and create a practical need for unofficial free 


FAR EASTE 


Economic: 


of operation, ended hae: 80, 1948, when a brief siciiek 
was made to function on the principle that membership gave 


EVIEW 


a nation the automatic right to take out 25 per cent of its — 


“quota” each year. At present the Fund 
allows nations to withdraw dollars in amounts ‘equivalent to 
their gold contributions. With this exception, the policy 


_is to proceed on a case-by-case basis in making its resources 


markets to avoid undue stifling of trade.. The Fund has - 


frowned on fluctuating, free market rates, as a violation of 
its charter, seeming to prefer the fiction of stability to the 
reality of convertibility: In line with its policy, increased 
use of so-called “retention quota’’ systems was sharply cri- 
tieized at the Mexico City meetings. These systems allow 
a merchant to keep a portion of the foreign currency pro- 
ceeds of exports for use in acquiring imports or for sale 
in the market and the use of somebody else. 


An Overambitioqus Project 


The basic difficulty of the Fund stems from miscon- 
ceptions at Bretton Woods of what the postwar world would 
look like. Even apart from the unexpected tensions between 
East and West, it was an unnecessarily ambitious aim to 
have. all currencies, world-wide, linked together in fixed 
ratios and freely interconvertible at such rates. As history 
prior to the rise of Hitler shows, thriving international com- 
merce does not demand universalized fixed rates of ex- 
change; it demands reasonable stability of key currencies, 


a universal freedom to hold and use these currencies in 


international trade settlements, restraint in the application 


of import and export duties, and in general a recognition 


of the mutual benefits that flow from international trade. 

The Fund was rushed through during the war as a 
once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to shoot for the moon and 
rid the world of fetters on trade. Many nations undertook 
the obligations but their fulfilment was never within practi- 
cal reach. The ink on the Fund’s charter was hardly dry 
before it was recognized that recovering the solvency of 
the pound sterling, so vital in world trade, was prerequisite 
to any kind of normal functioning of the world economy. 
succession of extraordinary measures have been taken to- 
ward this end, beginning with a $3% billion loan by the 
United States Government, and including one major revalua- 


tion of the pound, but the objective still eludes solution. 


Prime ministers from the British Commonwealth, gathering 
next month in London, may consider a fresh attempt. The 
Fund presumably will be ready to offer resources to support 
any solution that offers promise of success. It is becoming 
increasingly recognized within the Commonwealth that the 
survival of London as a world financial center depends upon 
finding a workable solution. 


An Accomplishment 


One vital purpose which an organization like the Inter-_ 


national Monetary Fund serves is to provide a meeting 
ground among responsible financial leaders, to offer facilities 
for keeping posted on significant developments around the 
world, and to give counsel in dealing with problems that 
arise. The annual meetings provide a forum, on a scale 
never before attempted, for the elucidation of sound financial 
policies. 


In the realm of operation a very real accomplishment 


has been the preservation intact of the bulk of the “hard 
money” entrusted to the Fund. This required a good deal. 


of courage, with the chronic gold and dollar shortages of 
the postwar era of inflation. The Fund has held tight to 
the $1.5 billion gold contributed by member nations and still 
has left $1.3 billion of the gross amount of $2.1 billion U.S. 
dollars contributed. As the following table shows, most of 
the dollars disbursed went out in the first fourteen months 


A 


> 


available to members, building up out of experience what — 
its Annual Report calls “a body of practical criteria” found- 


ed in the main on prospects for repayment. 


_ Monetary Fund Transactions in U.S. Dollars 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


Gold 


Year ended Dollars Dollars Dollar | 
April 30: . ‘taken. | repaid holdings holdings 
1$47* $ 56.0 $ — $2,004.9 $1,344.3 
19487 544.0 — 1,458.3 1,362.6 
1949 108.0 . 1,340.4 1,436.2 
1950 51.8 14.7 1,299.4 1,459.5 
1961 — ‘18.2 1,313.3 1,495.0 
1952 46.3 20.7 1,283.0 1,531.6 


* Four months ended June 30, 1947. 

7 Ten months ended April 30, 1948. 

_ The Fund’s current policies on the use of ite resources 
were set out in a decision of its Executive Board, February 
13, 1952. In discussing the new policy at. that time, the 
Chairman of the Executive Board made it clear that access 
to the Fund should not be denied because a meviOee is in 
difficulty: 

On the contrary, the task of the Fund is to help members 


that need temporary help, and requests should be expected 
from members that are in trouble in greater or lesser degree. 


The Fund’s attitude toward the position of each member 
igen: to be met is of a tem- 
e policies the member will pur- - 


should turn on whether the 
porary nature and whether t 


sue Bg be adequate to overcome the problem within such a 
perio 


It was determined that, to insure the pevoiniak charac- 
ter of the Fund’s resources, ‘three to five years should be the 
“outside range” for repayments. Previous to the February 
decision, on November 20, 1951, the Executive Board had 


adjusted its graduated scale of charges to encourage drawings 


for short periods and discourage extended continuous use of 
the Fund’s resources. 


that the Fund, handicapped by cumbrous charter machinery 


for semi-automatic lending, is attempting to operate on the | 


principle of a prudent banker. 


“It has no other option to 
survive, 


Currency Convertibility 
The International Monetary Fund has indicated a will- 


-ingness te support plans for restoring convertibility of cur- 


rencies and has large resources which could be applied to the 
purpose. The one big postwar credit arranged for this pur- 
pose, the $334 billion loan to the United Kingdom in 1946, 
was granted directly by the U.S. Treasury under authoriza- 
tion of the Congress. The British financial structure was 
not ready for convertibility and the enterprise failed. The 
Canadian return to free convertibility was accomplished by 
reliance on Canada’s credit among private investors and 
without special aids. The experience with currency stabiliza- 
tion credits after World War I was that they only gave 
some extra assurance of success provided the resolve was 
there to restabilize and the necessary preliminary measures 


What appears to be happening is 


rather freely . 


taken., Especially since the spectacular and costly failure © 


of the British effort, hardly anyone has had the courage to 
try. | 
A defeatist attitude has stemmed out of the record of 
the Fund. For example, at the European Consultative As- 
sembly meeting at Strasbourg a week ago, delegates pointed 
out that a return to normal envisaged in the Bretton Woods 
Agreements had not occurred and gave vent to doubts that 
the world would see multilateral trade and free convertibility 
of currencies “in our lifetimes.’”’ The Assembly itself 
adopted a report expressing grave doubt that the Bretton 


| 
t 
| 


gone wrong. 
Fér one thing, people in many countries have rebelled. 


be 


. 
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‘Woods Agreements “any longer can be applied/’ and re- 
-commended a world monetary conference for a “reconsidera- 


tion of basic seeumptions” Certainly, . assumptions have 


at the corruption of paper moneys and have successfully 
insisted on having gold as a safe haven of purchasing power 


- and, in some degree, as a means for accomplishing private | 


@hiternational settlements. The Bretton Woods agreements 
assumed that the credit of governments could stand without 
the offer of gold convertibility and that governments could 


‘ do the job of international financial settlements better than 


private bankers. Nowhere have the activities of the Fund 
been more futile than in its effort to suppress private trans- 
actions in gold, 

Secondly, as pointed out saities: exchange controls have 
outlasted the three to five years span of life allotted them 


at Bretton Woods. ‘They are variously used to ration foreign 


exchange to available supplies, to exclude foreign goods for 


purposes of protecting home industries, to control consump-. 


tion and direct economic development, to support an over- 
valued currency, and to thwart removals of capital to friend- 
lier climes. 


Again, the Bretton Woods agreements assumed that one 


- big job. the Fund would have to do would be to prevent 


competitive devaluations. The real problem has been in- 
flation, somewhat complicated by a reluctance to devalue. 
Here the Fund has had—good advice to offer within the 


restrictions in its charter on interference _ with domestic 
policies, 


No Need for Despair 


The large disappointments out of ‘Bretton Woods, and 
the chronic international money muddle, lead some people 
to despair. They should not. The hopes held out at Bret- 
ton Woods for universal convertibility at fixed rates were 
never attainable, but a prosperous world trade does not 
demand Utopian currency arrangements among the nations. 

The news item from Strasbourg referred to earlier 
hints that Europe indefinitely will have to rely on American 
financial aids: to solve chronic shortages of dollars. This 
view is by no means universal in Europe. Indeed, the 
formula for balancing.trade is found within- Europe out of 
the examples of Switzerland, Belgium, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, and Western Germany. The formula, as stated in 
the Annual Report of the Bank for International Settlements 
at Basle, is first ‘to control internal inflation, by a 


balanced budget, suitable credit policies, and a will to work 
and produce: 


. it is essential that each country should restore a 
proper balance in its- domestic economy—which means that 
in relation to the supplies of-‘'goods and services at their 
current prices the general public and the financial institu- 
tions st not be left in possession of an excessive volume 
of ready cash and other liquid funds. To say that there 
is a close link between domestic policy and external equili- 
brium used to“be regarded as almost a truism; but a time 
came when the existence of this link seemed to be forgotten 
or was even categorically denied. Today, however, a dif- 
ferent attitude is in evidence and_ perhaps the main reason 

for the’ change is that a number cf countries which had 


succeeded in putting their own houses in order have\sud- 


denly found that most of their balance-of-payments diffi- 


_ culties have disappeared as if of their own accord. 


The prime need now is to widen the recognition of 
these principles. 


THE WORLD BANK 


In contrast to the Fund, the World Bank has worked 
‘out more or less according to plan. In its first two: years 
ended June 30, 1948, the bank extended loans up to a total 
of $497 million, mostly for reconstruction purposes. Since 


then the Bank has concentrated on development: loans and. 


- veloping country itself. 


broadly effective in the absence of local capital. 
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it is -perhaps fair to say that it is today the practical spear-- 
head of the “Point 4” idea of forwarding economic progress 
in relatively undeveloped nations of the world. Mr. Eugene 
R. Black, President of the Bank, reported at the Mexico 
City: meetings that loans granted during the year ended 
June 30, 1952 approached $300 million for the second suc- 
cessive, year and total loans outstanding reached $1.2 billion. 
Mr. Black pointed out that, while the Bank usually lends 
for specific and individual projects, loans of a broader type 
encompassing an entire program of development have been 
made to Australia, the Belgian Congo, Italy-and Yugoslavia. 
Typical projects for which loans have been granted include 
electric power development, irrigation, railway and highway 
construction. 

~ QOvwer and above the usable funds contributed by member 
countries, the Bank realizes funds for lending by seliiag 
its own bonds. The Bank raised money by the sale of bonds 
in the United States, Canada, and, Switzerland during the 
year ended June 30 and now has outstanding $450 million 
in U.S. dollar bonds and the equivalent of $50 million pay- 
able in Swiss francs, sterling, and Canadian dollars. The 
Bank has adju@§d rates charged on new loans to cover 
increased costs of borrowing, which, in common with other 
borrowers, it has experienced. Earnings above expenses 


are being ploughed back into reserves for losses which now 
total $86 million. 


An International Finance Corporation 


| One section of the Bank’s Annual Report discusses 
the proposal to establish an “International Finance Cor- 
poration” for the purpose of promoting economic develop- 
ment through the stimulation of private investment. The 
idea is that the Corporation would be an affiliate of the Bank 
supported by funds specially contributed by the member 
governments. The funds would be used for loans witheut 
government guarantees, as are required when the Bank itseif 


‘is the lender, and also for equity (common stock) invest- 


ments in private business enterprises. The project has been 
under study for some time and the UN Economic and Social 
Council has asked the Bank to continue its study and to 


.inform the council in 19538 of the results. 


An International Finance Corporation of this sort would 
be a far riskier proposition than the Bank, and it raises 
the question whether the taxpayers of the world are not 
already sufficiently burdened without being tapped to pro- 
vide:. risk capital to would-be entrepreneurs. There are . 
moreover a legion of handicaps, freely recognized in socialist 
countries, when government money operates either directly 
or indirectly in the equity capital area. Judicious tax relief, 
on the contrary, could afford broad stimulus to enterprise, 
not to mention the creation of a welcome atmosphere’ to 
foreign capital in relatively undeveloped areas. Seizures of 
foreign-owned properties, of which we have had recent 
examples in Iran and Bolivia, and arbitrary restrictions on 
withdrawals of capital and profits, do more harm to the 
supply of foreign equity capital than an International ~ 
Finance Corporation could possibly repair. There is no 
escape from the principle stated by President Black at the 
‘annual meetings a year ago: 

Development is primarily the of the de- 
There is not, and cannot be, any 
substitute for internal effort. Foreign capital cannot be 


Foreign 


advice will be useless unless there are roots for it to 


nurture. 

At best, outside aid can provide only a margin over 
and above what a people are doing for-themselves. It can 
be the margin between failure and success, but only when 
there is substantial local effort. And there can be such 


an effort only when a nation has a will to develop—when 


there is a drive within the country itself to improve the 


living standards of its people, and a government which 
reflects drive. 
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further inflation, 


 GHANGES IN AUSTRALIAN BANKING 


There have been important and far-reaching changes 
in the Australian banking system in recent years, with 
fundamental variations... 


lities.. At the outbreak of war in 1939 it.could be stated 
that Australia had a strong.-banking system, organized on 


the British pattern. of. branch networks; at-the heart of the . 


system was the .Commonwealth . Bank . which carried - ont 
central banking . functions, 

In. 1939,. the major trading. banks held total ‘deposite 
amounting to about £A820 million; their advances were 
£A288 million, and security holdings, including . Treasury 
bills, stood at about £A42 million; cash resources amounted 
to some £A34 million. 

The impact of .war finance. and 


rapid changes in the: Australian banking system and the — 
Under the stimulus 


structure .of its assets ‘and liabilities, 
of wartime inflation,.deposits rose-rapidly, passing the £A500 
million mark in 1943-44 and reaching £A568 million in 
1944-45. Changes in the assets structure , however, been 
much more notable. . 
#A209 million. ‘The rise.in. deposits was accompanied by 
an increase in Government  securities,-which- in 1944-45 
averaged £A166 million compared. with £A42 million be- 
tore the war, and a new item, Special Account with the 


Commonwealth Bank, had which averaged 


million in 1944-45, 


These marked changes on ‘the assets side of the trading 


banks’ accounts partly reflected the decline in the demand 
for advances in an economy which depended for its activity 
largely on Government spending in the concentrated field of 
detence industries. Special 
troduced in 1941, and. was. designed as. a wartime measure 
to limit the spread of inflation .by segregating a certain 
proportion of banks’ liquid. resources .and freezing them. 


£A208 million of the rise of £A250 million in deposits a 
Central Bank may lay down from time to time the policy to 


had been dealt with in this way. ._The remaining £A42 


million of the increase in deposits was invested in govern- 


ment securities and treasury bills which increased by £A214 
million. between 1938-89 and. 1944-45. These assets also 
replaced trading bank advances to the extent of the decline 


of about £A80 million in this itém. . 


Advances were controlled under National Security Re- 
gulations under a policy laid down by.the Central Bank, 
aimed at restricting . non-essential advances to the lowest 
possible level, 


. The Special Aceomae, system provided that the increase 


in trading bank assets above a stipulated base date would 


be paid into “Special Account’? and would become frozen 
investment in ordinary channels: 


and thus unavailable for 
by the banking system, Thus, to all intents and. purposes, 
the investment potential of ‘the banks remained roughly at 
the figure at which it stood early in the war, in spite of the 
tise of £A250 million in deposits. 

In Australia, investment by the trading banks in gov- 
ernment securities was strictly limited, the rise in security 
holdings being limited to the extent of the fall in advances. 
This measure was designed to prevent stimulation of 
through the funds used by the Trading 
Banks for the purchase of securities returning to the’ bank- 
.ing system, and further building up i gra 


1945 Banking Act 


In August, 1945, before the of hostile 
- ties, a new Bank Act was passed, the broad effect of which 


was to impose, as a permanent system, the major features 
of the wartime banking controls. 


These can be briefly summarized in the form they took-in 


the 1946 Act as: 


not only in--the -control of the. . 
_. system, but also inthe structure of bank assets and liabi- 


Advances - An. 1944-4 had dropped to 


Account. system was 
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(i). Special. Accounts. 

(ii) Investment Control. 
(iii) Foreign Exchange Control, 
fay) Advance Control. 

“(v) Control of Interest Rates. 

ae Miscellaneous provisions imposing supervision over 


The system of Special Accounts was made permanent 


by the 1945 Banking Act, the Central Bank having power - 
to require any trading bank to lodge to Special Account the 
increase, if any, in 


its assets since the. commencement of 
the Act. As the Act also laid down that each trading bank 
‘ould be required to lodge in its Special Account the amount 
tanding to the credit of that account at the time the Act 
came into operation, the “new legislation effectively pro- 
vided for the continuance of ue system on its WHERE 
scale. 


(ii). Investment 

The Act laid down that no 
or subscribe to government securities, local government 
body securities, or securities listed on a Stock Exchange in - 


Australia without prior consent of the Central Bank. It. 
will be noted that the provisions of this section of the.Act — 


were wide enough to embrace listed Stock - i. 
securities in addition to government securities. . 


Giii) Foreign -Exchange Control 

Other sections provided that the Bank 
was empowered to require from time to time each trading 
bank to transfer to..it the sterling equivalent of its excess 
receipts of foreign currency. Similarly, the Central 
Bank was to sell foreign to the 


banks. 


(iv) Advance Control 
Under the advance control provisions of the Act, the 


be adopted by the sua ae banks in Pain to the granting 


of advances. 
‘(v) Control of Interest Rates 


The Central Bank may, with the approval of the ‘Trea- 
surer, ‘make regulations under the 1945 Act, “ controlling 


‘interest rates and discount rates. payable to or the | 


trading banks, - 


(vi) Miscellaneous Provisions 

The Act included a number of provisions covering such 
matters. as the issue of licences for carrying ‘on banking 
business, periodical investigation by. the - Auditor-General, 
and the supply of information to the Central Bank. 


Early Post-War Period 


a 


The Australian banking nyotion this started the post- | 


war years with vastly expanded liabilities and assets, an 


important proportion of the latter being in frozen ‘form 


—Special Accounts amounted to no less than 37% of de- 
posits in 1944-45—and with a comprehensive system of 
legislative controls over the trading banks operated by the 
Central Bank. . 

As was to be expected, the trend in advances reversed 
when the war ended, and in the next five years the total 
rose steadily, passing ‘the prewar figure of £A288 million“ 


' in 1947-48 and reaching £A400 million in 1949-50. De- 


posits continued to move upward ata rapid rate, rising by 
more than £A340 million in the same period to react £A910 
million in 1949-50, 

Special Accounts continued to increase with the rise in 
bank assets, but not at a rate sufficient to absorb the whole 
of the inerease in-assets. Funds for rising advances 


_ thus provided by a slowing down of the rate of call to 


the activities of the trading banks. - 
Special Accounts 
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the 
stringent liquidity controls were applied in addition to — 


years, 


‘liquid resources of the banking system. 


‘particularly in the second half of the financial. year. 
- posits reached a peak in April, 1951, at £A1,297 million, 
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Special Account, as well as by realization of securities and 
treasury bills. Trading bank -holdings .of the. latter fell by 
some £A56 million during the period from 1944-45 to 1949-50. 


Borrowings from Central Bank 

| During the later months of 1947 a new ‘development ap- 
peared in the form of borrowings by the trading banks from 
the Central Bank. Under the Special Account system, as 
already mentioned, a high proportion of the banks’ liquid 
resources was impounded.. To finance expanding overdrafts 
the Central Bank made funds available to those banks re- 
quiring cash, charging a rate of interest of 342% for the ac- 


commodation. 


To discourage tod cai an increase in advances, the 
Central Bank was continuing to impound a high proportion 
of liquid funds. in Special Account. 
was applying a penal rate . of interest on accommodation 
granted to the trading banks, to dissuade them from ex- 
tending overdrafts beyond the ‘point. at which cash resources 
would have to be provided by recourse to borrowing from 
Central Bank. It must be remembered that these 


advance control, which continued to operate on the basis of 


- sereening the type and purpose of the individual advance. 


Later Post-War Period | 

With the mounting tempo of activity _in more recent 
including 1950-51, the boom year for wool, bank 
figures expanded at a more. rapid rate en in the early 
postwar period. 

Deposits moved apward rapidly £A910 million 
in 1949-50 to £A1202 million in 1951-52. Advances rose 
during the same period from £A404.million.to £A625 
million. Special Accounts increased from an average of 
£A377 million in 1949-50 to £A465 million in 1951-52, 
but showing some decline. from a peak of £A500 million 


average in 1950-51. 


Recent Movements 

i The dramatic movements of ‘the last two financial years 
have had important effects on Australian banking statistics 
and on the banking system. 1950-51, with its high wool 
prices and its heavy rate of capital inflow, saw an accumula- 
tion of oversea currency resources ‘which was reflected 
within Australia in rising deposits, rising advances, and rising 


greater part of these was drawn off into Special: Account, 
which rose by £A123 million between 1949-50 and 1950-51 
compared with a rise in overeseas of some £75 million in 
the same period. 

1951-52, however, ushered ina  dilaent set of condi- 
tions. The. decline in wool prices, a falling-off in oversea 


_ investment in Australia, and a heavy flow of imports, caused 


pressure. on banking. resources which has continued steadily, 
De- 


but have since moved downwards, standing at £A1,123 
million in June of this year—a- drop of £124 million in 
two months. Advances, on the other hand, have continued 
to rise, to finance the heavy volume of imports and to meet 
the demands of rapidly rising eosts. 

In the financial year 1951452, the duttationary factors 
already mentioned were, of course, strengthened by the 
anti-inflationary Budget provisions of. September, 1951. 
From ‘statistics announced in the Treasurer’s 1952-53 
Badget Speech the loss of oversea currency balances between 
sune, 1951, and July, 1952, has been ‘£480 million Austra 
currency, 

It is interesting to reflect. that the severe: aaah of 
these deflationary factors on Australia’s internal financial 
structure has been cushioned, By the. substantial upward 
movement in advances of the trading banks from £A510 


million in June, *1951 to £A690 million in June this year, 


At the same time; it. 


Once again the 
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a rise of £A180 million. This expansion of internal credit 
has done much to reduce the severity of the impact of 
deflationary forces operating through the balance of oversea 
payments. | 
New Role of Special Account 

This period has brought a great change in the role and 
significance of Special Account. As already mentioned, 
the original application of Special Account was to freeze 
increases in assets above the stipulated base date. Sub- 
sequently, calls to Special Account were not for the full 
amount of the increase in assets, with the result that there 


- Was some margin which could be used by the trading banks 


for cash requirements. In addition, it was possible for the 


_ trading banks to borrow from the Central Bank, paying 


a rate of interest considerably higher than that earned on 


Special Account, and only 1% below maximum overdraft 


rate. The sweeping changes in bank figures in’ 1951-52, 


and the heavy drain on the liquid financial resources of the 


Australian economy, necessitated the logical use of Special 
Accounts as a liquid item. There have consequently been 
large releases from these accounts to assist the trading 
banks in meeting demands upon their cash resources arising 
from the drain of funds overseas and increased advances 


within Australia. 
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Special Account. was running in’ the -neighbourhood 
ef 40% of total deposits between 1945-46. and 1949-50. 
In 1950-51 the proportion rose to an average of 43.7% 
for the year, exceeding 44% in a number of months, 
and reaching 46% in June,.1951. Thereafter, the ratio fell 
steadily to 41.5% in November. But as the full impact 
of heavier imports was felt throughout the economy, the 
need for cash increased, and to maintain banking liquidity — 
releases from Special Account were accelerated. In June, 
1952, the ratio stood at only 27.0%. The total funds in 
Special Account declined from a high point of £A575 
million in May, 1951, to a little over £A300 -million 
in June, 1952. Since then they have declined still further, 
and in the Central Bank return at the end of August, had 
fallen to £A191 million. 


These funds have thus been used to act as a brake on . 


the expansion of credit in times of buoyant business con- 
ditions and as a reservoir of liquid resources, distributed 
at the discretion of the Central Bank in a ‘period of tight 
credit conditions. 


Change in Structure of Advances 


Accompanying the upward rise in total advance figures, 
there has been a change in the importance of different types 
of advances granted by the major trading banks and the 
trading division of the Commonwealth Bank. Between 
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December, 1948, and Deceaber: 1951 (the latest ‘period 
the absolute | 
amounts of advances in the various categories have shown _ 
considerable increases almost without exception, but the 


for which these statistics are available), 


proportionate rise has varied with the diminishing require- 
ments of primary -producers: and: the increasing needs of 
manufacturing and, particularly, Sepreening for the con- 
‘struction or purchase of houses. 


Assessment of Significance of Altered Banking Structure 
It is possible to make some assessment of the significance 
of the more important of these changes. The favourable 
balance of payments in 1950-51, which was a record year 
for exports, and showed an accumulation of £A843 million 


of oversea currency resources in June, 1951, was succeeded | 


in 1951-52 by a year of record imports with a heavy drop 


in’ wool proceeds and loss of ‘oversea’ currency'-reserves 


amounting to £A480 million. The strain on the resources 
of. the trading banks has been great,.but.the banking system 
has been able to withstand this strain and ease some of 
its impact on the internal financial structure. This has 
logically led to release of Special Accounts, to assist trading 
bank fesources under the pressure of increasing advances 
and a rapid drain of cash. 


The experience of 1951-52 underlines the sided of. 


the Australian banking system and its considerable tech- 
nical strength. 
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- HONGKONG’S TRADE IN OCTOBER & JANUARY-OCTOBER 1952 


The total value figure of $571.2 
million for the Colony’s visible trade 


during October was the third highest — 


-yecorded. for 1952, although it was 
down by $53.7 million (8.6%) as com-. 
pared with the preceding month of 


September, according to figures issued — 


‘by the HK Dept of Commerce & In- 
dustry. This figure compared with the 


1951-monthly average of $775.3 mil- 


lion showed a decrease of 26.3% but 
was up slightly (by 5.1%) over the 
monthly average of $543.7 million for 
the first ten months of this .year. 


Imports at $309.0 million fell by 
$31.3 million (9.2%) as compared,with 
the previous month and were 23.6% 
less than the 1951 monthly average of 
$405.9 million. Increased import 
“values as compared with the 1951 
monthly average were recorded for 
South Korea (plus 139%), Burma (plus 
108%), Philippines. (plus 50%), Italy 


balance, imports from China exceed- 
ing exports to China by $20,855,244. 
The adverse visible trade balance 


. with Japan declined. slightly being 


$27,310,031 compared with $30,484,561 
Essential Supplies Certificates—A 
total of 1,083 certificates was issued 
during the month. This is a decrease 
of 79 certificates over ‘the previous 
month. Once again the greatest num- 
ber of Essential Supplies 
was issued on the U.K., Japan and the 


Certificates 


U.S.A. 53 new agencies were register- 


ed during the month bringing the total 
to 3,396. 


Price Control—In view of the stabili- 


ty of local prices and abundance of 


supplies, antibiotics, cheese, sausages 
and tea were removed from the sche- 


‘dule. ‘There were no cases of prosecu- 


tion and ne summonses were issued. 
Dutiable And Prohibited Commodi- 


ties—Smuggling activity continued to 


be lively and 29 seizures were recorded 


during the month of which the most 


H.K. IMPORTS BY COUNTRIES OCTOBER 1952 
- With Cumulative Totals and Monthly Averages for the Year and 


Comparative Monthly Averages for the Year 1951 


Monthl Monthl 
(plus 38%), Netherlands (plus 32%) October Jan./Oct. 
and Japan (plus 26%). Noteworthy | 3 1952 1952 1952 1951 
reductions in value were recorded’ for Merchitndi | | 
New Zealand (—78%), Indonesia United Kingdom wcnanees’ © 43,638,146 388,545,766 38,854,577 51,588,051 
(76%), Belgium (—72%), France Africa (British) .......... 2,054,154 39,911,928 3,991,193 2,766,874 
(—71%), Formosa (—67%), Pakistan Australia oa 4,688,681 42,988,953 4,298,895 7,390,473 
(—66%), Germany (—62%), Indo- 64,365,749 6,436,575 7,323,885 - 
china (—62%), U.S.A. (—56%);, | 163,004 1,839,684 183,968 302,444 
Malaya (—53%), Macao (—52%), India .... <vdeugc 12,059,385 81,753,430 8,175,343 13,236,177 ° 
Ceylon (—46%), Canada (—45%) and Malaya . 15,566,460 133,909,245 18,390,925. 32,839,096 
Czechoslovakia (—41%). | New Zealand .... | 53,995 915,813 91,581. 241,482 
Exports at $262.2 million were $22.3 North Borneo (Br.) . 1,885,827 22,609,958 2,260,996 2,490,516 
million (7.9%). less than the previous Pakistan 4,077,798 73,206,029 17,320,603 11,970,801 
month and compared with the 1951. Br. Comm. Other -_...... 3,652,795 30,374,242 3,087,424 - 5,774,381 
monthly average of $369.4 million a :.........-  17,622.030 1,762,208 1,388,006 
reduction of 29.0% was recorded. In- (‘U.SA. .........00..0.202. .. 18,684,962 184,150,363 18,415,086 31,126,966 
dividual increases. on the basis of the ‘Central America ........ 205,065 1,168,921 116,892 | 306,410 
1951 monthly average were:— Italy South America __........ — 8,145,485 814,549 5,077,164 
(plus 425%), Indonesia (plus 199%), 1,708,816 25,350,168 2,535,017 823,283 
Ceylon (plus 119%), Thailand plus China (excl. Formosa) 174,683,644 657,215,128 65,721,513 71,924,985 - 
113%), Denmark (plus 94%), Canada Formosa- ............ 1,714,888 39,678,423 3,967,848 5,197,232 
‘(plus 89%), North Borneo (plus 638%), - Indochina .... 1,609,493 39,214,393 3,921,439 4,230,761 
Germany. (plus 63%) and Formosa Indonesia __... ee 1,831,775 22,540,659 2,254,066 7,528,081 
(plus 38%). Countries showing con- Japan ......... *.... 41,204,643 406,063,026 40,606,303 32,688,529 
siderably reduced values for exports Korea, South. ......::.;...: ~ 786,577 6,463,003 646,300 . 328,560 © 
were:— Pakistan (—97%), Switzer- 52,495,562 5,249,556 8,632,883 
land (—-89%), Egypt (—87%). India Philippines ...........-...... 1,610,084 9,074,952 907,495 1,072,550 
i (—76%), Australia (—73%), U.S.A. . Thailand ...... * 14,235,864 180,297,835 18,029,784 12,966,445 
| _(—60%), Macao (—60%). China. ex- Belgium ..... 2,820,658 59,816,576 5,981,658 10,253,802 
cluding Formosa (—60%), United Czechoslovakia .......... 656,137 4,507,515 450,752 1,111,840 
| Kingdom (—59%), Malaya (—-54%), 1,287,188 10,548,139 1,054,814 1,359,187 
New Zealand (—-53%), Norway France .... 2,966,057 45,977,404 4,597,740 10,290,622 
(—87%) and Burma (—35%). 6,760,880 93,663,675 9,366,368 17,856,503 
| Trade Control—The number of im- Italy .... , 14,503,658 95,131,98¢% 9,513,199 10,491,238 
ort and export licences issued was as . Netherlands ................. (13,775,997 . 86,590,723 8,659,072 10,429,415 
| Norway ........ 122,466 13,935,082 1,398,508 2,945,062 
Monthly Sweden .. 777,878 20,853,761 2,085,376 4,004,543 
October September Averages Switzerland ................ 10,021,360 88,557,923 8,855,792 10,905,106 
1952 fori951 234,000 608,400 60,840 201,228 
Import 8,086 8,038 6,035 
. Import licences issued on Japan con- - Other 1,209,235 15,326,558 1,582,656 6,794,964 
_ tinued to increase, 3,608 being issued European Countries, 
compared with 3,456 in September; ». » 8,516,101 22,110,765 2,211,076 
1,110 import licences were issued on 
the United Kingdom, 781 on Germany “Total Merchandise .... 808,996,667 3,090,543,319 309,054,332 405,859,545 
and 447 on Holland. seis Total Gold & Specie .. 151,162 i 1,744,922 774,492 1,810,956 
Trade with China was a little lower 
last month and for the twelfth Grand Total 3,098,288,241 309,828,824 407,670,501 
successive month there was an adverse | 
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~ notable was the seizure of the motor 


junk “Hoi Yick’’ caught-off North Point 
with 40 tons of paraffin wax on board. 
Another notable seizure was that of 
100 bags of borax discovered in the 
s.s. “Hupeh” manifested as alum to 
which borax has a close resemblance. 
There was a slight decrease in attempts 
to smuggle tobacco and cigarettes but 
nevertheless the amount seized was 
still- high being 1,219,246 cigarettes and 
699% lbs. of tobaceo. Most of the 
seizures were made in vessels on the 
. Macao route. 


A raid on a garment factory re- 


vealed that it was manufacturing 
European-style clothing which was 
subsequently labelled “Made in Eng- 
land” and. “Made in U.S.A.” All the 
- clothing was seized and a prosecution 


against .the firm is: pending under the 


Merchandise Marks Ordinance. 

Acting on information, Revenue offi- 
cials searched the s.s. “Moldova” and 
seized 534 taels ‘of raw opium. 104 


illicit stills were seized during the 


month and 2,882 gallons of fermenting 
material were destroyed, 


'Revenue—Returns showed a further 
improvement over the record. monthly 
revenue for last month, - rising from 
$6,719,646.52. to $7,1489,564.19. This 
increase was accounted for almost sole- 
ly by duty.on tobacco which reached 
the high figure of $3,895,383.15. Some 
of this will eventually be returned in 
the form of drawback on exports of 
cut tobacco. Apart from a small in- 
crease in respect of hydrocarbon oils 
all other items were lower. , 


H.K. EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES OCTOBER 1952 


With Cumulative Totals and Monthly Averages for the Year and 
Comparative Monthly Averages for the Year 1951 


Italy 


oe Monthly Monthly 
October Jan./Oct. Average Average 
1952 1952 1952 “1951 
United Kingdom ........ ~7,385,349 72,054,811 7,205/481 17,883,201 
Africa (British) .......... 3,814,861 29,156,483 2,915,643 3,606,244 
Australia 1,615,707 14,593,900 -1,459,390 6,997,808 
Canada 2,579,340 | 16,411,242 (1,641,124 1,864,676 
Ceylon ............ 1,445,179 7,610,175. 751,018 660,904 
Malaya ....... 28,448,840 350,323,602 25,032,360 61,738,038 
New Zealand .............. 316,198 © 3,326,297 332,630 667,629 
North Borneo (Br.) .. 2,091,216 15,466,278 1,546,628 - 1,284,979 © 
...... 429,677 51,743,171 5,174,317 15,637,737 . 
Br. Comm. Other ........ 2,194,584 21,684,372 2,168,437 3,154,822 
87,830 2,136,281 213,628 654,644 
Central America .......: 1,125,732 10,049,813 1,004,981 | 792,479 
South America .......... 681,956. 9,900,283 990,028 1,052,610 
Burma ...... 2,217,571 47,778,091 4,777,809 8,410,740 
China (excl. Formosa) 538,828,400 372,988,131 37,298,813 133,649,613 
3,077,193 29,034,530 2,903,453 2,836,083 
Indonesia _.......- 60,925,397 415,889,250 41,588,925 20,401,723 
13,894,612 102,744,124 10,274,413 16,043,910 
mores, South ...........0 1,506,868 18,891,597 1,889,160 . 1,781,656 
7,632,091 69,999,755 6,999,976 19,029,443 
4,133,165 34,727,954 3,472,795 6,751,521 
15,933,815 210,596,384 21,059,638 7,480,943 
Belgium ._..... 632,662 4,415,405 441,541 880,215 
Czechoslovakia .......... — — 
Denmark — 1,485,854 8,456,468 845,647 765,192 
France ........ 2,092,951 12,604,127 1,260,413 2,339,906 
4,477,608 27,296,209 2,729,621 2,752,264 
7,835,861 16,481,793 1,648,179 1,492,738 
Netherlands ........... 4,546,584 30,565,505 3,056,551. 4,211,865 
.......... 310,225 4,218,830 421,883 495,158 
Sweden 499,229 2,821,180 282,118 401,777 
Switzerland ................ 47,251 2,067,954 206,79.5 419,638 
African Countries, 
1,846,518 29,723,863 2,972,386) 
Asian Countries, | 
919,212 12,390,076 1,239,008 3,443,122 
European Countries, | | 
Total Merchandise .... 262,227,179 2,346,809;886 234,680,989 369,418,976 
Total Gold & Specie ... 552,485 138,230,859 1,323,086 2,294,686 
‘Grand Total ................ 262,779,664 2,360,040,745: 236,004,075 371,713,662 | 


’ H.K. EXPORTS BY DIVISIONS FOR OCTOBER, 1952 
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With Cumulative Totals’ and Monthly Averages 
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December 11, 1952 
| % difference % of Hongkong’s 
Country and Exports on basis totalexports — 
total value Oct., 1952 1951 monthly to country in | 
of exports $ average October, 1952 
Japan . Beans (exc. soya | 
(918,894,612) Deans) 937,704 + 258 7 
soya beans ...............- 2,055, 051 + 231 15 “| 
Sesamum séed "138,569 5 i NOTICE 
Ramie and ramie tow 429,517 66 3° 
Brom ore 740,050 20 5 | 
Iron and steel scrap . 843,060 6 
Korea, South Sugar, refined ....... Be 214,100 — + 100 14 | | / 
1, ($1,506,368) | 
) Macao Wheat flow® 290,493 42 4 
armaceutical _pro- It is with pl th ee 
ducts (other than | 3 | | 
oe Chinese mantf.) . Seek... > 86 6 } nounce that we have now esta- | 
Philippines Alimentary pastes .... 205,460 + 6 5 
($4,133,165) cat vegetables 227,867 — 21 6 blished Agencies in AUSTRALIA, 
- Cotton fabrics, other 
| ‘than grey (bleached, JAPAN and SINGAPORE and we | 
dyed, mercerised, ~ will be very pleased to handle any | 
Mished) 485,800 . — 45 12 enquiries concerning property in. ; 
Thailand Wheat flour 859,800 + 352. 2 
“($15,933,815) Fresh vegetables ........ 248,279 — 16 2 | 
_ Pharmaceutical prod. ( 
of Chinese ma . 169,909 BF 1 | 
‘ Cotton yarns ............. 818,140 + 213 | 
Cotton fabrics, other | | 
grey (bleached, HARRIMAN REALTY 
printed or otherwise COMPANY, LIMITED, . 
finished). 508,966 3 | | 
res and spun glass 
Enamelware 1,491,301 +1039. 9 REAL ESTATE AGENTS 
"479,092 + 273 9 
($2,092,951) Silk’ waste "418-770 266 20 
($4, 477 ,608) 908,682 + 430 20 } | 
Italy Sesamum seed ............ 1,897,125 + 215 18 King’s Building, 2nd Floor, 
(87, 835,861) Silk waste 362,589 5 | 
Soya bean oil _.............. 1,371,640 +2916 Hong Kong. | 
Netherlands Tungsten ore ............. 207,350 + 106 5 = 
($4,546,584) Cotton seed oil 516,314 +2036 11 Tel. 36846. ee 
Norway - Feathers 198,400-  — 33 64 
($310,225) 
Sweden Tite 321,300 + 146 64 
($499,229) 
- HONGKONG IMPORTS & EXPORTS - HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH CHINA 
~ November 1951 to October 1952 November 1951 to October 1952 
HK$ million HK$ million Excess of 
1951 Imports Exports Total 1951 Imports Exports © Total Imp. Exp. 
December 457 279. «136 96. 148 44. — 
January 385 197 582 JAN. 22 93 49 
| February 332 211 69 18 87 51 — 
March 285 240 525 | 47 68 26 
July 868 71 52 123 19 
August ant 280 228 508 | August 73 34 107 39 | — 
September . 840 285 625 TF iessscas 92 67 159 5 — 
October ..... 3809 262 - 571 75 54 129 21 
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FAR EAST ERN 


Fa NANCE & COMMERCE 


WHEELOCK MARDEN 
& CO. LTD. 


s Speech 


At the annual general meeting of 
the Company the Chai#man, Mr. G. BE. 
Marden, addressed the meeting on 26th 
‘November as follows: 


The year under review and the period 
‘gince the closing of our’ books has 
“geen onthe whole a change for the 
better in the Colony’s relationship with 
the rest of the world, in that there 
has been a lifting of. the loud of dark 
‘suspicion under which our traditional 
trading role had been viewed by some 
of our friends. This being so, the 
added embargoes and regulations which 
have made business difficult for the 
Colony have been borne’ with 
stoicism, and the fact that our right 
to survive is no longer being question- 
-ed in certain parts of the world has 
contributed to the ‘prevailing calmer 
financial atmosphere. 


_ Credit conditions improved 
Ms throughout: our year. and .could have 
‘been described as easy at its close. 
This ‘has not, unfortunately, led to any 
appreciable. reduction in the cost of 
living, nor is there any obvious sign 
of relief in that respect whether from 
official or private action or example. 


- So far_as our own activities are con- 
‘cerned, the principal happening of the 
year has been the fall 


of tonnage and from last April on- 


wards the fall was precipitous. — Al- 


though it has been arrested and has 
remained steady for some months and 
even shown improvement, repercussions 
have been felt amongst 
owners with inadequate capital. The 
industry generally, however, had had: 
the benefit of high, 
freights for some time and there has 


been little evidence ‘of forced ~selling.. - 


i informed you last year that our 
ship ‘financing and - tonnage trading 
activities had been inereased to sub- 
- stantial proportions 
year we purchased and resold fourteen 
vessels, having a total: deadweight ton- 
nage of 121,000 tons, These figures. 
include deliveries made since the close 
of our year and are eonsequently not 
fully. rehected in the..accounts before 
In addition, 


some. 


in shipping _ 
-freights and consequently in the value 


those local 


very high, 


and during the’ 


This has required very. caulbecobte 
financing and I have again to thank our 
Bankers, the Hong Kong & Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, for the substan- 
tial assistance afforded fo us in this 
respect, 


The overdraft as the 
Balance Sheet amounted to 19% mil- 
lions of Hong Kong dollars, but by 
June of this year it had reached a 
figure of thirty and a half millions. 
As a matter of interest, I. may say 
that yesterday, after taking into ac- 


count credit balances here and abroad; 
“it had fallen to some eleven millions, 


although you will realise that it is 
liable to considerable: fluctuations. — 


The fall in freights to which I have - 


referred disrupted the agreed payment 
schedules of our clients and consequent- 


ly interfered with the reduction of our . 


overdraft at the rate which our 
Bankers had reasonably anticipated 
when giving us facilities. 
the fall in tonnage values during the 
height of our delivery operations was 
calculated to cause disquiet, but it is 
a tribute to that respect for a_ bar- 


gain which the world rightly attributes 


to the Japanese character that all 
transactions were carried through. It 
was, of course, necessary to extend the 
period of repayment. in certain. cases 
in order to meet the changed conditions 


and some minor adjustments were re- 


quired, but no fundamental changes 
were necessary, an 


have been accepted by the purchasers. 


There was throughout” the ~ latter 
period of our negotiations the peculiar 
anomaly of the Japanese having accu- 
mulated very large balances of sterling 
and being unable to use them for such 
purposes as the liquidation of debts to 


‘ ourselves without rejecting in part at 


least the advice offered by the occu- 
- pation authorities. designed to curb -in- 
flationary tendencies inhérent in the 
situation. A modus operandi has since 
been found, however, and official ap- 
“proval has been given to action by the 
Bank of Japan through the Commercial 


Banks and we have every reason to 


“expect in the immediate future the free 


flow of remittances which will restore 
our disrupted payment schedules, 


Sub- 
stantial payments in this respect have 


' already been received and. as a con- 
your Board has now felt 
justified in declaring an- interim divi- 
dend, consideration of which had- been — 
“We financed the, “regretfully deferred owing to our cash 


sequence 


soRTEN of sixteen véssels of 123,000 position when the final dividend was 
0 


ns total deadweight and were con- 
cerned as brokers with many more. 


first ‘recommended. ~ This will amount 
Bra $8. 00 per share, . 


In addition, © 


all vessels. sold 


“eabers will realise that during the 
months which have elapsed since our 
year ended and in view of what I have 
related, it could not “have been ex- 
pected that our Bankers would have 
given facilities for further business of 
the same type, however lucrative and 


_ well secured, and it has become de- 
sirable to increase our own capital so 


that our borrowings, . which may well 
be large again, 


liquidated ° over comparatively short 


_periods and the Board has. therefore | 
additional capital. 


decided to issue 
This will take the form of an issue 
at par ($20) of one new share. for 
every old one to rank pari passu in 


every way, except in respect of the 
interim dividend, 


It has also been decided to recom | 


mend the sub-division of the shares 
into denoniinations. of $5 each so that 
if the recommendation is adopted, pre- 


sent shareholders after payment of $20 
in respect of each share now held will | 


possess eight shares of $5 each, 


I may say that the volume of new 


business indicated to us by our friends 


in Japan is likely to permit the full — 


and profitable use of whatever funds 


we can allocate to that side of our . 


business, and in this connection it must 


by no means be supposed that such 


business constitutes all of the calls upon 
our capital resources, 


I propose now,to review our 
activities. The founder subsidiaries 
are inactive, in one case owing to its 


geographical situation in Shanghai and 
in the other owing to its business and 


funds being practically 


- integrated 
within our own. | 


Of the other subsidiaries, the first : 


two implement the development of our 
Insurance business, which I am pleased 
to inform you has again. progressed 


_ most satisfactorily and, in addition to 
the capital as shown on the list, it has 


become necessary to provide: other funds 
in the form of loans to facilitate their 
rapidly increasing business. 


The Commercial Investment Co. | 


doubtless well known to you. all in its 


particular field ‘and it is sufficient to 


gratifying to all concerned, 


Messrs. Cornes & Co., Ltd. of Japan, 
incidentally the. oldest ‘British firm in 
that country, include amongst their 
activities that of -Lloyd’s agents, “and 
you. will be very pleased to. know that 


their efforts have resulted in the sale | 


of that flock of Comets, Herons, Doves 
and Beavers which have been. the sub- 
ject of ‘considerable ee: in the 
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press of the world. Their -other acti- — 


vities are most satisfactory and pro- 
gressive and you will realise that it ‘has 
been necessary in the past’ to supple- 


‘ment considerably. the small capital of 


which they have hitherto disposed. 


Cornes Marden & Co., Ltd. are main- 
ly the London representatives of .our 
Japan subsidiary, although they have 
other world wide interests. This con-. 
cern has only recently become a sub- 
sidiary in the legal sense by a readjust 
ment of holdings, but I ought to tell 
you that it incurred a loss on trading 
during its previous year owing to the 
fall in the piece goods market. It is 
anticipated, hoWever, that this is mere- . 
ly a-temporary setback. i 


The next two companies, Far East 
Aviation and the Flying School, repre- 
sent the nucleus of our Aviation in- 
terests in the Colony, which, apart 
from the School, are not particularly 
active. This is, of course, due to the 
local situation, but we plan to prepare 
ourselves to take advantage of any 
change which may occur, 


You will note that in addition to 


these two, we have an interest in Hong 


Kong Aircraft Engineering Company 
Ltd. and indeed in a further concern, 

formerly of: eonsiderable importance, 
namely Aircraft China Ltd. 

’ Messrs. Shewan Tomes & Co., Ltd., 
which stands in our books at the amount- 
we paid. for it, has had a less successful 
year than the previous one, but con- 
tinues fully to justify its acquisition, 

and I may state that its undistributed 
profit and reserves amount to con- 
siderably more than our book cost as 
given on the list before you. This 
concern has recently extended its acti- 
vities to Singapore and we have hopes 
of a considerable development in a 


area, 
Our Insurance Company, the ‘Do- 
minion, has: progressed actively and 


has added to its stature in the powerful 
and highly competitive Insurance world 
of London and it is with pleasure that 


I take this opportunity publicly to thank | 


its Marine Underwriters, Messrs. Willis, 
Faber & Dumas. My reason for not 

. same compliment to its 
Messrs. B. D. 
, is the fact that — 


it is “dite to the energy ‘and 
ability of Mr. B. D. Cooke himself, who 
is in charge of the whole of our In- 
surance interests, that these activities 
have developed so favourably and are 


continuing most satisfactorily to do 
SO. 


Dominion’s subsidiary, Diligentia Van 


1890 of Amsterdam, is managed on 


their behalf by Messrs. Franco Mendes, 
established in Amsterdam some 200 


jf 


“years ago and our thanks are ‘due to 
them. 


Messte, Whites Shipyard (Southamp- 
ton) Ltd., under the leadership of Mr. 
John Ingram, the young man whom you 
may remember was responsible for the 
successful salvage of the Pluto pipe 
lines, is actively engaged in the rearma- 


ment programme and orders in that 


connection provide work for some years 
ahead. The general work of the yard, 
too, progresses satisfactorily and you 
will realise that substantial facilities in 
the form of loans and guarantees are 
necessary in addition to the capital 
actually invested in the business. 


Their Associate, Messrs. Aerofoil 
Rudders Ltd., have “developed an im- 
provement’ in the method of propul- 
sion of large single screw vessels which 
is having considerable success and may 
even revolutionise fuel costs. 


The London office of the Group is 
one of those referred to on the state- 


ment of the Balance Sheet as “subsi- 


diaries incurring a loss’’. This, of 
course, is logically the case, inasmuch 
as the concern has no activities of its 
own, although most valuable as a link 
in' the chain. The other being inactive 


incurred a loss Pein: by its audit 


- With regard to managed Associates, 


Eastern Asia Navigation, in which as 
you will observe our holding is just 
insufficient to make the concern a legal 
subsidiary, has a portfolio of shipping 
loans which utilises its funds to the 
full. Its accounts are public property 


and our holding of shares may be con- 


sidered as a useful investment. 


Hongkong Realty, similarly, has a 
Balance Sheet which is 
yearly and it is fair to say that the 
Company has made a striking contri- 
bution to the business life of the 
Colony. We are very satisfied indeed 
with its activities and development. Of 
its two subsidiaries, the name of Har- 
riman Realty is virtually a household 


one and Oriental Mortgage finds its 


funds fully occupied. 


Metal Industries are holders. of 
property in China, all of which is 
leased, together with some diminishing 
interest in certain of shipping activi- 
ties outside. We are not of opinion 


that its liquidation would be conducive | 


to the best interests of its shareholders. 


Yangtsze Finance Co. Ltd. is an in- 
vestment trust managed by us under 
a Management Agreement, we retain- 
ing the holding required by the Agree- 
ment. Whilst not strictly apropos the 
purpose of this meeting, it may not be 
out of place for me to say that we do not 
believe that the public of the Colony 
has given sufficient consideration to 


published 
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the advantages of an investment trust 
such as this is. 


Wheelock, Marden “& Stewart serve 
the Group and others as Insurance 
brokers and agents in the East, and 
in the comparatively short time since 


they were established they have amply 


justified our decision to develop this 
particular activity. 


The Boardman Group under the able 
direction of Mr. Kenneth Boardman 
is active and aggressive and has avoid- 
ed to a gratifying extent the difficulties 
which beset the textile industry early 
in the year. Its affairs are in a most 
healthy condition and we are very 
pleased with the association. 


Messrs. John D. Hutchison & Co. Ltd., 
which is managed by Mr. J. D. Clague, 
has shown the most satisfying progress. 
It will not surprise you to know that 


the value of its subsidiaries alone ex- 


ceeds the amount of its issued capital, 
whilst its progress could almost be de- 
scribed as spectacular. It is associated 


with the parent company in the man- 


agement of the Realty Group and has 
shares in many of those other activities 
which correlate with its own. As a 
measure, of its activities I may inform 


you that since the 1st November it has 


acquired or arranged to acquire two 
new subsidiaries, Messrs. Blair & Co. 
Ltd., substantial. and well known mer- 
chants. and Messrs. F. E, Skinner & 
Co. (Hongkong) Ltd., Office Appliance . 
specialists. We appraise this associate 
very highly indeed, both in its intrinsic 


value and its usefulness to the Group 
as a whole. 


We are minority holders in Reiss, 
Bradley & Co. Ltd., whose progress 
having regard to our investment in it, 
may on the whole be considered satis 
factory; but we ‘hope ‘that = circum- 
stances will permit further 
ments in their sphere also. 


I shall not refer to the holdings in 
other companies, except to point out 
that the book values in the aggregate 


are very substantially below the mar- 
ket prices, 


Turning to the Accounts, shall 
touch upon only those items that show 
a substantial variation from the figure 
at the end of our last year, which is 
given for purposes of comparison. 


The increase of nearly two millions 
in the case of subsidiary companies is 
due to the acquisitions of Shewan 
Tomes & Co. Ltd., Far East Aviation 
and the Flying School, all of which 
were referred to at our last Annual 
General Meeting. 


We continue to write down Joint 
Ventures. 


The decrease of 3% millions in the 


amounts due from Associates results 


mainly from the reduction of the 
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balance due from Yangtsze Finance Co. 
Ltd. | 

“Ships purchased for resale” in res- 
pect of which there is a new item 
of 27 millions have, as I have already 
informed you, been disposed of to 
buyers or otherwise dealt with. The 
figure for “Shipping Loans” of 19 mil- 
lions includes amounts owed in respect 
of vessels delivered and has since shown 
a satisfactory reduction. 

The increase in the amount of Sun- 
dry Debtors is due, of course, to the 
greatly increased tempo of our busi- 
ness and the provision is considered 
quite adequate. 

Amounts owing to subsidiaries show 
an increase, whilst the decrease in 
indebtedness to Associate companies 
represents mainly the reduction of 
Eastern Asia’s balance. 

The large increase in Directors Cur- 


‘rent Accounts represents in the main 


amounts due to me or deposited by 
me and made available during our need 
for funds. | 

The very large credit balances in- 
clude entries in respect of profits not 
actually realised on the date of the 
closing of our books. 

Turning to the Profits & Loss Ac- 
count, you will observe the substantial 
increase in the main item, “Fees, Com- 


- missions, etc.”, and I might say at this 


stage, what I omitted in. my review 


of our principal holdings, that it is- 


not our practice that those subsidiaries 
which require building up should de- 
clare dividends, and of this amount 


only the insignificant sum of $8,662 . 


has been provided by subsidiary com- 
panies. This represents dividend on 
the Preferences Shares in the old 
Shanghai Tug & Lighter Co. Ltd. Only 


a few years ago our founder subsidiaries 


were substantial-contributors to our 
own income by means of dividends and 
it may be anticipated that some of their 


successors will in due course occupy a 


similar position in.our financial hierar- 
chy. . 


On the other side, the increase in 
Management and General Expenses is 
largely, but not wholly, due to Com- 
missions and the item “Interest on 
Bank Overdraft” makes its appear- 
ance, : 


Since the close of the’ year, Mr. P. 


S. Cassidy, who became asseciated with - 


us when we acquired the 50% interest 
in Messrs. John D. Hutchison & Co. 
Ltd., to which I have referred earlier, 
retired after a lifetime of service in 
the mercantile and general community 
of the Colony. We were indebted to 
him for sage advice and assistance. 
We wish him every happiness in his 


well earned retirement. 


FAR EASTERN 


Mr. .W. J. Hawkings joined us in‘ 
Shanghai some 2 years after the esta-. 
blishment of Messrs. G. E. Marden & 
Co, Ltd., the founder company of the 


Group, and is now due for a well: 


earned retirement. He was in Shang- 
hai until July 1951 and you will re- 


member the stirring example given by 


him .and Mrs. Hawkings ‘when the 
Northern city fell in 1948. It will 
shortly be proposed that Mr. Haw- 
kings be re-elected to the Board and 
we are pleased that this should be so 
as a tribute to his long service with us, 
although he will be retiring from the 
position when he leaves the Colony. 
I am sure you will all join with me 
in wishing Mr. Hawkings, who is hap- 


,pily with us today, the-fullest enjoy- 


ment of his retirement. 

The following Resolution was put to 
the Meeting and cartted ungnimously :— 
RESOLVED .that.the balance stand- 
ing to the credit of the Profit & Loss 


Appropriation Account amounting to 


$4,776,062 be dealt with as follows :— 


To pay a final dividend of __ ) 
$4 per share free of tax $2,000,00 
To transfer to General Re- 


serve. 1,000,000 
To carry forward .... 1,776,062 
$4,776,062 


PRINCIPAL INVESTMENTS OF WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED IN SUBSIDIARY, ASSOCIATED 
AND OTHER COMPANIES AT 1st NOVEMBER, 1952  __ 


Issued 


Economic Review 


Percentage Book Value Ienued Percentage Beok Value 
1. Subsidiaries Capital Holding of Holding Capital Holding of Holding 
FOUNDER SUBSIDIARIES » Far -East Aviation Co., :Ltd., | | 
G E Marden & Co. ‘Lta., Hongkong HK$. 249,000 100% HK$ 249,000 
Warehousing, Shipping & Far East Flying Training 
Forwarding Agents. "School, Ltd., Hongkong .. HK$ 115,090 100% HK$ 170,000 
Subsidiary : radio & 
radar training. 
Victori Tug & Pref Singapore . HK$ 400,000 100% HK$1,373,532 
Pasa Co., Ltd., Hongkong ry 140,000 89% HK$ 176,992 General Managers—Hongkong 
rs. — 
General Agents—China Under-__,, 
OTHER SUBSIDIARIES writers Ltd. 
Agency Managers Ltd., ew | The Domi | 
: 1S 16, 1 US 000 e minion Insurance Co., 
Reingurance . All of Insurance other 
. D. Cook & Partners, Lt *) than Life. : 
ba £ 20,000 85% £ 17,000 Subsidiary: 
Underwriters in the U.K. for | , 
The Dominion and other | General Insurance Company, 
Insurance companies. Van pend 
rdam.— 0. 
Commercial Investment Co., Shipbuilders and Repairers. Ord.— 
Ltd., Hongkong ew HK$ 500 60% HK$ 320,000 £ 25,000 J 83% 24,99T 
Merchants. Aerofoil Rudders Ltd. s 
Cornes & Co., Ltd., Japan .... HK$ 160,000 775% 120,000 & 
Office of the Group .... £10,000 100% 


General Merchants. & Con- 
firming house. 

Subsidiary : 

Lawson & Co. (Merchants) — 
Ltd .—75%. 


£° 39,825 - 


Associated Company. 


No subsidiary shares 
either in the parent Com- 
pany or in fellow’. sub- 
sidiaries (other than their 
own). 
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Issued 
Capital 
ASSOCIATES 


Asia Navigation Co.,. 


Litd., Hongkong HK$4,500,010 
Shipowners and Shipping 
Finance: ™ 
Hongkong Realty & Trust Co. 7 
Ltd,., Hongkong ....\.... HK$2,000,000 
Property Owners,. Estate 
Agents & Building . 
Subsidiaries: 
Harriman Realty Go:, Ltd. 
~ "100%. 
Oriental & Finance 
Corp., Ltd.—95%. 
Metal Industries of China, Ltd., 
Shanghai 


HK$1,000,000 


aries: 


China Shipbreakers ‘itd, and 


- Lunghua Dock & Engine- 
ering Works Ltd. —100% . 
Yangtsze Finance Co., Ltd., 
An Investment Trust+with a 
portfolio. which includes | 
or may include holdings | 
‘in “quoted” companies in 
Wheelock Marden & Stewart, 
Ltd., Hongkong ..)........ 


13,500 
Brokers and Agents. 


OTHER ASSOCIATES | 


K. ©. Boardman, Marden & 
Co., Ltd., Manchester 
Textile 

cessors and Dealers. - 
Subsidiaries : 


£ 80,000° 


: Ki: Boardman Ltd. 


‘current account: balance of paym 


| Clarendon 
100%. 
A. R. Evans Ltd. 100%. 
100%? 
K. Marden & 
Ltd.—51%. 


Textiles Ltd.— 


K. BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
Im the first half of 1952 the 


U.K. 
ents 


(excluding defense aid) showed a small 


surplus‘of £24 million, compared with 


‘a deficit of. £71 million in* the first 


half of 1951 and of £394 million in 


763 
Percentage Book Value Issued ntage Book Value 
of Holding Capital of Holding 
John D. Hutchison & Co., 
t 
Subsidiaries: 
L. Dunbar & Co. (1960) Ltd. 
35% HK$1,183,369 +-Flour Merchants. 
Far East Motors Ltd.—100%. 
& Garage Operators. j © 
Also owns shares in:— | 
Hongkong Realty & Trust 
Cornes & .Co., Ltd. 
8% HK$ 144,546 — Cornes Marden & Co., Ltd. 
K. Boardman, Marden 
- Reiss Bradiey & Co., Ltd. 
. Reiss Bradley & Co., Ltd., Pref.— | 
5% HK$ 1 Ord.— 
Founder— 
HK$ 1,000 (a)50% 
(a) Includes holdings 
3. Other Companies - 
No. of Shares Book Value 
Held . of Holding 
The Dairy Farm, Ice & Cold Storage Co., Ltd. 191,418 HK$1,001,471 | 
Wm. Gray & Co,, Ltd., Shipbuilders, Hartlepool 36,000 S 12,944 
Hongkong & China Gas Co. 7,620 6,261 
L. H. C. Corporation of South Africa Ltd. 43,750 & 11,529 


the - sterling area. 


A 


‘The Group also directly and indirectly an in Aircraft 
Engineering Co., Ltd. having a book value of HK$1,333,340. 


. For the first half of 1952 there was 
a total net reduction of over. £300 
million in the gold and dollar deficit of 
By far the largest 


part of this improvement was due_to 


ws 


the second half. By far the largest 


smaller trade deficit; the total value 


- of exports being £111 million greater 


than in the second half of 1951, while 


imports were less by £248 million. 
While overseas government expenditure | 
(for military purposes,- etc.) increased 


with OEEC and 


somewhat, there was an improvement 
in net invisible receipts relating to 
shipping, interest, profits and dividends, 
travel, and “other (net),” i.e., mainly 
oil, 

The improvement if the current ac- 


count position was well distributed over 


part of the improvement was due to a’ 


improvement in the capital 


U.K. transactions: its current account 


_ deficit fell. by some $350 million, aid 


received increased by more than $100 
million, and there was a considerabie 


account. 
Some of the improvement in the capital 


-aceount resulted from the fact that 


heavy dollar repayments on the U.S. 
and Canadian loans had been made in 
December 1951. The dollar deficit of 
the outer, sterling area fell by a third, 


and sales of newly mined gold to the — 


United Kingdom increased, so that 
these countries made a small net con- 
tribution to sterling area reserves. 


. Total gold and dollar payments to non- 


all areas. The deficit with the dollar . 


area was £129 million less than in 
the second half of 1951. There was 
a similar sharp reduction in the deficit 
“other non-sterling’’ 


‘countries, and the usual current. ac- 


sterling 


count’ surplus with the rest of the 
area was. substantially in- 


creased, mainly as a result of an in- 
crease ‘of £76 million ip 
this area. 


to 


first half of 1952. 
“has again increased its sterling hold-- 


dollar countries by the whole sterling 
‘area increased somewhat. 


“One of the most interesting develop- 
ments in the past. year has been the 


extraordinary fall in- sterling balances. 
U.K. - sterling liabilities to all 


Total 
countries fell by £410 million in the 
The only area that 


ings. is the overseas dependent. terri- 
tories. The sterling balances of these 
territories have more than doubled 


since 1947. In the: first half of 1952 
the independent members of the ster- 
ling area (mainly Australia) drew down 
their London — balances! by over £300 
million. The sterling balances of non- 


_ sterling countries have also been sharp- 
_ ly reduced and those of the non-dollar 


Western Hemisphere countries in parti- 
cular have been virtually exhausted. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
recently listed a number of encourag- 
ing factors which he: interpreted as 
indicating that the overload on the 
internal economy was being reduced. 
People have been spending less than 
last year on many types of goods for 
personal use. After allowance for 


price changes, such expenditure in the 


first half of the year was 4 per cent 


“ess than in the first half of 1951. The 


mobility of labor has considerably im- 
proved, especially in the coal industry ; 
ahd the increase in ‘wages and in prices 
has been only half the 1951 increase. 
Mr. Butler stated further that any 
shortfall on the budget estimates of 


last March would probably not be so © 


serious as to defeat the objectives of 
the budget. He announced¢ however, 
his determination that the improvement 
in U.K, external finances should not 


. he prejudiced by any slipping away on 


the ‘home front, 
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Economic Review 


INDIA’S BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


The Indian balance of payments for 
the first half of 1952-shows. a marked 
improvement compared with the second 
half of 1951. The deficit in payments 
on current’ account: for the first six . 
months of the year declined to 78 
crores’ of rupees (approximately £59 | 
million) from 92 crores (£69 million) 
in the second half of last year. A 
Yarge part of this change was due to. 

improvements in the “invisible” ac- 4 
counts, the net receipts on which show- 
ed a rise from Rs. 25 crores (£19 

|} million) in the second half of 1951 

to Rs.-53 crores (£40 million) during 

| the first half of this year. This im- 

provement was partly due to Canadian 
and Australian aid*under the Colombo 

Plan, amounting to. Rs. 12.5 crores 

(£9,500,000). 


‘THE HONG KONG JOCKEY CLUB 


SIXTH RACE MEETING 1952/53 | 

& Saturday, 6th and Saturday, 13th December, 1952 

} (Held under the Rules of The Hong Kong Jockey Club) - 
| 


On the ist Day the First Bell will be rung at 1.00 p.m. and the First 
Race will be run at 1.30 p.m. } 


| : On the 2nd Day the First Bell will be rung at 1.30 p.m. and the First 

| Race will be run at 2.00 p.m. 

There are 9 races on the lst Day and 8 races on the 2nd Day (17 in all). 

) Through Tickets (17 Races—$34.00) also tickets at $2.00 each for the 
Cash Sweep on the last race of the Meeting as well as the Special Cash 

| Sweep on the “Pearce Memorial Cup Sweep” scheduled to be run on 24th 

| January, 1953, may be obtained at the Cash Sweep Office of the. Club at 

|} Queen’s Building, Ground Floor, Chater Road. a 

Through Tickets reserved for this meeting but not paid for by 10.00 

} a.m. on Friday, 5th December, will be sold and the reservation cancelled for 

, To avoid congestion at the Cash Sweep Office at Queen’s Building, non-members 
| are requested to purchase their sweep tickets at the Club’s Branch Offices at:— | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


‘ 


The balance of trade showed a de- 
ficit of Rs, 134 crores, compared with 
Rs. 118 crores in the second half of | 


| 
5 D’Aguilar Street, Hong Kong or 382 Nathan Road, Kowloon | 
| last year. The analysis of the im- 
| 


TOTALISATOR ~ 


- The attention of Totalisator Investors is drawn to the following rules:— 


Dividends will be paid on the winning and placed ponies so declared by the Stewards 
when the “All Clear” is given. The ‘‘Al} Clear” signal will be indicated by a white 
light at the Totalisator Tower. BACKERS ARE ADVISED NOT .TO DESTROY OR 

THROW AWAY THEIR TICKETS UNTIL AFTER THE “ALL CBEAR” SIGNAL HAS 
BEEN EXHIBITED. 
Totalisator Tickets should be examined and checked before leaving the Selling 
Counters as mistakes of any description cannot be rectified later. 


provement in the current account dur- 
ing the first half of this year shows 
that progress was good during the 
second quarter, when, as against a _ 
deficit of Rs. 80 crores in the first \ 
uarter, the balance of payments 
showed a surplus. of Rs, 2 crores. - | 
During the second quarter imports 
fell to Rs. 175 crores from Rs. 269 
crores in the first quarter, largely owing 
.to reduced imports of food grains and: 
raw cotton. uring this period ex- 
ports showed a small decline from Rs. 
“160 crores to Rs..152 crores. For the 
period after June, 1952; indications are 
that the improvement in the balance 
of payments which occurred during the 
second quarter of the year has been 
marntained. Trade figures for the 
months of July, August, and September 
indicate a nominal deficit of Rs, 10 
crores, with a monthly average of Rs. _ 
crores, as against an average deficit - _ 
of Rs. 29 crores during Jdnuary to 
June, 1952. 
Another sign of the improvement 
that has been taking -place in the 
balance of. payments is provided by 
. the sterling balances account, which 
shows that the rate of drawing has 
been reduced. In the third week of 
October the balance stood at Rs. 693 
crores, compared with Rs.. 683 crores. 
at the end of June, Shee 


Cash received in respect of Dividends should be checked before leaving the Pay- | 
Out Counters as no claim for short payment of the value of tickets presented can be J] 
entertained once Investofs have left the Counters. 
All winning tickets and tickets for refunds must be presented for payment at the 
_ Race Course on the day to which they refer, but none will be paid later than one hour — 
- after the time for which the last race of the day has been scheduled to be run. 
In no circumstances will any Dividends be paid or refunds made unless a ticket 
produced. Payment WILL NOT be made on torn or disfigured tickets. , 


| | 
MEMBERS’ BADGES AND ENCLOSURE 
, Members and guests are reminded that they and their ladies MUST | 
| wear their badges prominently displayed throughout the Meeting. ee 
NO ONE WITHOUT A BADGE WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE MEMBERS’ ENCLOSURE. | 
) Badges admitting ladies not in possession of Brooches or Season tickets | 
} and gentlemen, non-members of the Club, to the Members’ Enclosure and the | 
. Club Rooms at $10.00 per day including tax, for ladies or gentlemen are ob- | 
| ~tainable through the Secretary at Alexandra House, on the written or per- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} sonal introduction of a Member, such member to be responsible for all © 
) visitors introduced by him and for payment of all chits, etc. ste 

) Only a limited number of badges admitting to Members’ Enclosure will | 
be on sale at the Race Course. 

The Branch Offices and the Treasurers’ Compradore Office will close at 
) 10.30 a.m. on the 1st Day and at 11.00 a.m. the 2nd Day. The Secretary’s — 
} Office will close at 11.15 a.m. the 1st Day and at 11.45 a.m. the 2nd Day. ~ 
. The Treasurers’ Compradore Office is situated at Queen’s Building, Ground 

| Floor, Chater Road, and the Secretary’s Office at Alexandra House, 8th Floor, 
A limited number of tiffins will be obtainable at the Club House provided 

} they are ordered in advance from the No. 1 Boy (Tel. 27818). 

| 


NO CHILDREN WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE CLUB’S PREMISES DURING THE © 
MEETING. PUBLIC ENCLOSURE 


| 

| | 

The Price of admission to the Public Enclosure will be $3.00 per day - | ? 
including tax for all persons including Ladies and will be payable at the Gate. | 

~~ Any person leaving the Public Enclosure during a Meeting will forfet | 

his or her right of admission to the Enclosure and will be required to pay the | 

requisite fee of $3.00 in order to gain re-admission, | 

BOOKMAKERS, TIC TAC MEN, ETC., WILL NOT BE PERMITTED TO OPERATE 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


EXCELLENT PROSPECTS IN THE 


The U.S. economy apparently has 
'.reached a point where rising defense 
needs can be met with enough produc- 


WITHIN THE PRECINCTS OF THE HONG KONG JOCKEY CLUB. : } 
‘| tive capacity left over to fill the na- — 


MBALS AND REFRESHMENTS WILL BE OBTAINABLE IN THE RESTAURANT IN 


“THE PUBLIC ENCLOSURE. SERVANTS’ PASSES : 


Servants’ passes will be issued to private box holders only, who are tion's 
The defense program was launched two 
years ago. At that time~it was feared 
that production of civilian goods. would 
have to be severely restricted until 
output could supply both defense and 
full civilian needs. However, curtail- 
ment of civilian goods production has 
Sagi far less than was anticipated. 
urthermore, these restrictions . are 


| 
requested to distribute them with discrimination and_to endorse their names” 
) onthe passes. Holders of such passes are not permitted in_the Members’ En- 
) closure except for passing through on their duties and must remain in their 

Owing to the congestion in the Members’ Betting Hall and at Booths - 
| adjacént to Boxes in the Coffee Room, Box-holders and Members are re- 9% 
} quested to ensure that their servants make use only of the Public Betting © 
} Hall. Military Police will be posted at various points in the enclosure. to 
; ensure that this regulation is adhered to. By Order, 


Peeks. : H. Misa, Secretary. | being eased much sooner than defense 
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This production achievement was re- 
recentiy by the.Federal Re- 
serve Bank Board. It said the Amet- 
can economy appears to be in a posi- 
tion to meet tne requirements of the 
uetense program as presently planned 
and to satisty somewnat larger private 
demands as they may develop. It 
gave these reasons: prospective addi- 
tions to present large productive capa- 
city; the likely further growth in the 
civiuan iabor force and in productivity ; 
tne large stocks of goods held by both 
businesses and consumers. The U.S. 
this year has_ brought its output ol 
goods and services, known as the gross 
national product, to the highdést point 
in its history. he Board’s estimate 
of the gfoss national product for 1952 
is- $345,000 million. This would be 5 
percent more than the $329,000 million 
recorded in 1951. 
partment’s latest statement on_ the 
gross national product—covering the 
third quarter of this year—notes that 
the nation’s total output of goods and 
services was at a new record annual. 
rate ot $343,400 mullion. This rise 
reflects strengthening ot business and 
consumef demands and probably some 
increase in national security expendi- 
tures. Personal income in the United 
States this year will probably be about 
5 percent higher than it was last year. 
Disposable income—income after taxes 
—wiil be apout 4 percent more than 
in 1951. Total U.S. spending for con- 
sumption will be about 4 percent higher. 
Physical consumption ot goods also is 
expected to reach an ali-tume high in 
1952—-slightly above 1951. National 
security expenditures, including foreign 
aid, will equal about 15 percent of the 
gross national product this year. Thais 
compares with only 6 percent before 
Korea. The annual rate in the third 
quarter was: about $52,000 million. De- 
liveries of military equipment alonc in 
that quarter were at the annual rate 
ot $24,000 million. ‘The 
business plant and equipment will total 
about $27,000 million this year. That 
is about equal to last year’s record 
volume. The index oi industrial pro- 
duction reached a new postwar high in 
October of 226 percent of the 1935-39 
average. Unemployment in the United \ 
States in October was less than 1.3 mil- 
lion, or only 2 percent of the civilian 
labor force. The unemployment rate 
was lower than at any time since world 
war II. An exceptionally high rate 
of resource utilization for the U.S. was 


- maintained in 1952 without resumption 


of inflationary price trends. 


RICE, SUGAR, COTTON 
PROSPECTS 


The following notes are based on in- 
formation supplied by the Food and 
Agricultural Organization of the United 
Nations, 


RICE 
- Available information suggests . that 
the 1951/52 world rice output is likely 
to show virtually no improvement over 


the previous year’s estimate of 152 
million metric tons, 


& 


The commerce de-_ 


outiay for 


Asia’s exportable supplies are un- 


likely to be larger than the actual 


shipments made in 1951.-and the con- 
tinuing short supply and heavy import 
demand may further widen the gap 
between government controlled: domes- 
tic prices and export prices, 
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SUGAR 


The large rise in Cuban production 
in 1952 has caused a fundamental 
change in the current world sugar pic- 
ture. The expected increase in the 
Cuban crop is likely to more than com- 
pensate for the expected decrease in 
the sugar crop from other areas. 


Centrifugal Sugar Production 
(million metric tons) 


1951/52 as 

Continent Average 1949/50 1950/51 1961/52 peroentage 

. 1934/38 iminary of average 

| 1984/38 

6.5 6.8 9.0 8.8 135 
‘N. America ... 1.9 2.0 2.5 1.9 100 
C, America . 5.1 8.8 9.1 10.8 212 
S. America ; 1.8 2.9 3.1 3.4 189 
7.4 6.0 6.3 7.0 95 
1.2 1.4 1.6 1.5 125 
Oceania ic 400 2.0 1.9 1.8 100 


The world area under rice in 
1951/52 is ten per cent above the pre- 
War average,.and in the Far East, the 
area under rice has steadily expanded 
to well above the pre-war figures. Some 
of the land particularly, on the Indian 
sub-continent, consists of marginal 
land and much of the former produc- 
tive areas still await reclamation. 


The effect of this is apparent in the 
figures for exports of rice from major 
producing countries in the post-war 
period compared to pre-war average 
exports. 


Early indications point to a _ fur- 
ther increase in production in 1952/53 
and barring a drastic change in weather 
conditions, production outside Cuba will 
be at least one million tons higher than 
during the 1951/52 crop year. 


The outcome of the 1952/53 sugar 
crop in Europe and the United States,. 
the increasing influence of Eastern 
European beet-sugar exports and de- 
velopments in Cuba _ will continue to 


dominate the market. 


RICE (MILLED EQUIVALENT) 
(Thousand Metric Tons) 


Principal Exporting 1934-1938 

Countries (Average) 1949 1951 
Burma 3,070 1,194 1,198 1,302 
97 339 173 311 
Indochina 1,320 105 121 334 
(111 158 224 229 
Thailand 1,388 1,215 1,480 1,556 
Op 72 492 486 

Total all countries ........ 7,900 ‘8,752 8,958 4,752 


Of all exporting countries, Thailand | 


was the only country in Asia which 
shipped more rice in 1950 and 1951 
than in the years before the war. 


The effect of the disruptions of in- 
ternal war on the rice output of Burma 
and Indochina clearly demonstrates the 
benefits which would accrue to the 
populations of the whole of South East 
Asia once conditions return to normal. 
If Burma and Indochina could in fact 
produce and export rice on the same 
scale as before the war, the problem 
of the persistent shortage of rice sup- 
plies would be well on its way towards 
solution. 


As it is, the increased availability in 
1951 and 1952 is not sufficient to meet 


the increased import demand and the 


result has been the strengthening of 
the selling position of the exporting 
countries, 


Cuba has already taken steps to con- 
trol the impact of the 1951/52 crop on 
the world market by restricting quotas 
available for sale on the free world 
and has thereby prevented a fall in 
current selling prices, 


~The major question overhanging ‘the 
market is whether the Cuban Govern- 


ment will approve a scheme for limiting 
the 1953 crop. 


COTTON 


The _ international carry-over for 
1951/52 crop year will be smaller than 
for any previous post-war year. At 14 
million bales this would ‘represent the 
relatively low ratio of about 5% 
months’ consumption at current rates. 


The fall in cotton prices, which has 
been continuous in all markets since 
December, was checked towards the 
middle of 1952 mainly due to Govern- 
ment support and the fixing of minimum 
prices in certain producing countries, 
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SETTLEMENT OF JAPANESE 
PREWAR DEBTS 


On September ‘27, 1952, a final agree- 
ment on Japanese prewar foreign bond 
debts was reached by the conference 
between representatives of the United 
Kingdom, France, Japan, and the United 
States” which had begun negotiations 
on June 22. Representatives of the 
U.S. and British bondholders have ac- 
cepted the agreement. The Japanese 
Government, which will begin servicing 
its outstanding dollar and sterling debts 
on December 22, 1952, has agreed to 
‘pay the principal and the interest ar- 
rears of its external bond debts almost 
in full. The maturity dates of the 
bonds and the payments on each in- 
terest coupon overdue will, however, 
be put forward ten years. Sinking 

funds will be resumed in 1953 along 


the lines laid down | in the original con- 


tracts. 


The amount of defaulted dollar bonds 
is $67.6 million, including 14 separate 


issues, 2 of which are government, 2 


municipal (Tokyo and Yokohama), and 
10 corporate issues (8 electric and 2 
development). Interest rates range 
from 5% per cent to 7 per cent. 


The dispute that had arisen in con- 


nection with the so-called “dollar op- 


tion” clauses of the three major 
sterling bond issues, which permitted 
bondholders to ask for~ payment of 
both principal and interest in dollars 
instead of in sterling, was settled by 
agreeing that Japan should pay the 
sterling equivalent of $100 million of 
principal to the holders of these bonds 
by issuing to them another $115 mil- 
lion of principal to be paid in either 
sterling or dollars as might be decided 
after negotiations in London in the 
near. future between the British’ and 
Japanese Governments. Full interest 
and arrears will also be paid. 


No settlement has yet been reached 


on Japanese debts to owners of franc 


bonds. Only two bond issues were 
involved, as Japan has refused to take 
into consideration a municipal loan 
of about $0.5 million, the liability for 
which is not admitted. According to 
Japanese calculations, the two issues 
involve payment of less than $2 mil- 
lion. For one issue, however, the 
settlement of which required, in the 
Japanese view, payment in francs 
equivalent- to $1 million, the French 
claimed $120 million, but offered to 
settle for $40 million: Negotiations 
with. representatives of French bond- 


- holders will. shorty be- resumed in 


Paris. 


Excluding future interest payments 
and any liabilities ‘arising from nego- 


Chile, 


tiations with French bondholders, the 
total obligations now. accepted by 
Japan are about $430 million, $67.6 
million in dollar bonds, plus “interest 
in arrears of about $36 million, and 
$215 million in sterling bonds, plus 
interest in arrears of $112 million. 


JAPAN’S TRADE TREATIES 


Japan has revived the prewar com- 
merce & navigation treaties with nine 
countries, Venmark, Sweden, sSwitzer- 
land, Finitand, trance, West. Germany, 
Yugosiavia, Atghanistan and Thailand. 
‘Lhe treaties with Sweden, Switzerland 
and Aignanistan were automatically 
revived with the coming into effect ot 
the Japanese Peace ‘lreaty, as they 
were not belligerent nations. 


vival of the treaties with Denmark and 
Yugoslavia last February, with Finland 
last April, and with Thailand last May. 
‘he prewar treaty with France except 
tor the provisions on customs duty, 
negotiations in regard to’ which are to 
begin shortiy, has been revived with 
the exchange of oificial letters last 
June. ‘ihe prewar commerce @ naviga- 
tion treaty with West Germany has 
been revived for all practical purposes 


with the conclusion of a trade agree- . 


ment concluded in August 1951. 


Japan is now negotiating with three 
nations, USA, Italy and Canada, for 
the conclusion of new treaties, and is 
ready to start negotiations shortly with 
five more, Spain, Norway, Mexico, Cuba 
and Salvador. 


With the United States, Japan con- 
cluded preliminary talks in November. 
Formal talks are expected to start early 
in Dec., and signing of the _ treaty 
expected late in Dec. should the 
talks progress smoothly. The negotia- 
tions with Italy for a provisional com- 
merce and navigation treaty are now 
in the final stage. 
expected in Dec. A temporary treaty 
with Canada is expected shortly, as 
negotiations on custcms duty, control of 
foreign exchange and other key points 
of the treaty are progressing favour- 
ably. Negotiations with Spain. are 
slated to open in Dec. The talks with 
Mexico are also slated for Dec. 
with Cuba will start following the pro- 


jected exchange of ministers shortly. 


Those countries, with which Japan is 
yet to make arrangements to star 
commerce and «navigation treat 
negotiations include Brazil,- Argentina, 
Colombia, Britain, Australia, 
New Zealand, the Union of South 
Africa, the Netherlands, Belgium, Aus- 
tria, Greece, Turkey, Iran, Egypt, Syria 
Arabia, the Philippines, Indonesia, 
India, Burma, Pakistan, Ceylon, For- 
mosa and Korea, 


Early negotiations be ex- 


pected with the Philippines and Indo-. 


donesia, as the treaty question is con- 
nected with the reparations issue and 
ratification of the Japanese peace 
pact, 


| Official 
documents were excnanged ior tne re- 


Its signing is also. 


Those 


FAR EASTERN... 


Economic REVIEW 


FULBRIGHT AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN CEYLON AND THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The Fulbright Agreement, between 


Ceylon and the United ‘States of 
America which makes Rs _ 1,650,000 


available for financing an extensive 


schedule of educational exchange pro- 
grammes for the benefit of both Cey- 
lonese and American students, was 
signed at Colombo on November 17 by 
representatives of the two govern- 
ments, , 


The Fulbright Agreement was au- 
thorised by Public Law 584 of the 
Seventy-ninth United States Congress, 
which was sponsored by Senator J. 
Wilham Fulbright of the State of 
Arkansas which amended the United 
states Surplus Property Act of 1944. 
The latter provided for the sale of 
surplus American war properties in 
foreign countries, and the Fulbright 
amendment provided that the funds 


would remain in local currencies to be © 


used to finance educational exchange 
programmes. The sale of surplus pro- 
perty in Ceylon netted some Rs 1,650,- 
000. This amount will be used _ to 
activate the Fulbright program in 
Ceylon. 


Expenditure of Fulbright funds will 
be under the direction of a group to 
be known as the United States Euduca- 
tional Foundation in Ceylon, which 
will be headed by a six-member Board 


of Directors consisting of three citi- 


zens of Ceylon and three citizens of 
the United States. The American Am- 
bassador will be honorary Chairman 
of the board, and will appoint the 
American members. The Government 
of Ceylon will appoint the Ceylonese 
members. For Ceylon students wish- 
ing to study in American schools and 
institutions of higher learning, the 
Fulbright agreement provides’ the 
means of furnishing transportation from 
Ceylon to the United States. It would 


also make it possible to Ceylon students 


to receive transportation to the tuition, 
maintenance and other expenses for 
study in American institutions located 
outside the continental United States. 


The Fulbright agreement may be 
expected to open up educational oppor- 
tunities in Ceylon for American stu- 
dents. It provides 
of ‘studies, research, instruction and 
other educational activities” for Ameri- 
can citizens in schools and institutions 
of higher learning located. in Ceylon. 
In other words, the agreement provides 
for broad educational exchange pro- 


grammes in which the expenses of 


grantees may be paid in rupees. 


Under the Agréement, the Fulbright 
Foundation will recommend to the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships in the 
United States, students, professors, re- 


search scholars and teachers in Ceylon 


who are qualified to receive grants. 
It may also authorize the release of 


for the financing. 
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money from Fulbright funds to- pay 


expenses of designated grantees. 


The Headquarters of the Foundation 


will be in Colombo, where an executive 


officer and. administrative 


staff will 
conduct Fulbright affairs. ‘as 


CEYLON RUBBER & RICE 


- China’ was again the biggest buyer 
of Ceylon rubber in October. Her 
purchases totalled 2,508 tons. The 
other chief buyers were: U.S.A.—2,257 


tons; United Kingdom—837 tons; Ger- . 


many—5038 tons; Canada—302 tons; 


France—252 tons; Denmark—120 tons 


and Italy—110 tons. 
- amounted to 7,245 tons. 


tons. 


Total exports 


Local consumption amounted to 18 
The total production for the 
month was 9,000. tons, made up- as 
follows:— Estates—7000 tons and 
Smallholdings—2000 tons, 

- The first consignment of Chinese 
rice under the short-term contract 
signed by the Government of Ceylon 
and the Government of the People’s 
Republic of China in Peking arrived 
in Colombo on November 16 by the 
British freighter “Jolly.” The  con- 
signment consisted of 9,800 tons valued 
at Rs 7,000,000. Another consignment 
of 8,600 tons is expected in Colombo 


shortly. 


CEYLON’S RUBBER EXPORTS 


Rubber exports from Ceylon for the 
first three-quarters of 1952 showed a 


total value of Rs. 287,161,599 com- 


months of 1951, a decline of 9,329,747 


pared with Rs. 432,702,943 for. the 
corresponding nine months of the pre- 
vious year, or a drop of Rs. 145,541,344, 
according to «Customs returns. In 
volume, rubber exports amounted to 
153,695,396 Ibs in 1952 (Jan.-Sept.) 
and 163,025,143 lbs. in the same nine 


lbs. . 
China took the largest quantity of 


-yubber during Jan.-Sept., exports to 


that country being 40,478,191 lbs 
valued at Rs 83,740,536 (1951 Jan.- 
Sept. 7,470,400 lbs at Rs 22,367,583). 


‘Exports to the USA totalled 27,286,- 
732 lbs at Rs 47,456,831. (1951 Jan.- 
Sept. 36,490,905 lbs at Rs 91,089,302). 
The United Kingdom purchased an 
amount of 28,668,760 lbs to the value 
of Rs 52,649,531 (1951 Jan.-Sept. 


48,589,129 Ibs at Rs 109,082,568). 


CEYLON’S FISCAL MEASURES 


- An eight-point program by the Cey- 
lon Government to meet the financial 
crisis and food shortage includes a 


gurcharge of 10 per cent on Import 


duties on certain luxury and semi- 
essential goods; a surcharge of 10 per 
cent on the assessed income tax for a 
period of one year; doubling of the 
present rate of the betting tax; con- 
tinuance of the recent increase in the 
price of sugar; reduction of the. rice 


creases in the guaranteed prices of 


‘paddy, maize, kurakkan, and sorghum; 


restriction of imports from non-sterling 
sources; strict control of non-urgent ex- 
penditure in the 1952-53 budget. 


One of the factors leading to the 
present financial crisis is the tremen- 
dous trade deficit of the first seven 
months of the year, which led to a de- 
cling of Rs 210 million in foreign 
assets. In the last three months, the 
decline has been Rs 129 million. Ex- 
port prices have fallen sharply; rubber 
is being sold at Rs 1 per pound com- 
pared with Rs 3 per. pound e‘ghteen 
months ago. 

Food subsidies, amounting to about 
one-third of the total deficit, also con- 
tributed to the crisis. The cost of im- 
ported rice is now 95 Ceylon cents per 
two pounds, compared with 65 
cents in 1951. A ceiling of Rs 161 
million is fixed for food subsidies for 


the fiscal year October 1952/September 


1953. If not restricted, food subsidies 
would amount to Rs 304 million for the 
coming fiscal year. - oe 


SINGAPORE FISHERIES 


NEWS 


The market handlings of fresh fish 
during September amounted to 907 
tons, a record for this month during 
the post-war period. Although there 
was a general improvement in supplies 
from all areas, production by Singapore 
licensed vessels showed the greatest 


improvement rising from 328 tons in 


August to 401 tons in September. This 
is the more remarkable if compared 
with the corresponding month in 1951 
when 238 tons only were landed from 
Singapore vessels. The increase is 
largely the result of offshore operations, 
over 100 tons of fish being landed from 
— grounds in the South China 
a. 


Catches by trolling increased 
although the average catch per unit 
showed a decline. On the other hand 
production by ‘long-line vessels im- 
proved considerably largely owing to 
the increased fishing activity by the 
two Hongkong long-liners. Moroami 
vessels and pair trawlérs also landed 


‘increased quantities of fish but in the 


case of the latter the average catch 
per day’s absence from port declined. 


_ The offshore drift-net unit operating off 


the coast of Borneo continued to make 
heavy landings. : 


Retail fish prices generally continued 
to decline during the month and this 
was particularly the case in those types 
of fish landed by the drift-net fleet and 
by the - pair-trawling and_ long-line 
vessels. The price of prawns and pom- 
fret, which are in high demand, con- 


tinued’ to rise as landings of | these 


types were poor. 


Retail fish prices will, however. rise 
towards the end of November with the 
onset of the North East Monsoon which 
closes the fisheries on the east coast 


ration bya half pound per week; in~ of Malaya. It is hoped that a new 


eylon. 


 factures thereof except mats: 


<> 
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pair of trawlers and a long-line vessel 


will arrive in the Colony in the near 
future, and these units should contri- 
bute significantly to local landings. 
Prices of surface fish will undoubtedly 
rise markedly but the operations of 
these units together with those already 
in operation in this Colony should exert 
a controlling influence on the price of 
bottom fish. | 


It is also hoped that the depart- 
mental. production unit will be in 


- operation during this period of shortage. 


The Master Fisherman, Captain D. R. 


Davies, M.B.E., arrived in Singapore 


last month and subsequently a seventy- 
five feet fishing boat, the property of 
the Pan-Malayan Fisheries Head- 
quarters, was also received. This ves- 


sel will remain on loan to this depart-. 


ment for a few months and will be 
used for the early fishing operations. 


SALT FISH PRICES 


The fall in the price of salted and 
dried fish was even more remarkable, 
but this was mainly owing to an inter- 
ruption in trade with Indonesia which . 


_ followed the implementation of new 


trade regulations by that country. The 
dealers concerned, however, consider 
that other factors including a decline 
in the prosperity of Indonesia, which 
followed the fall in the price of rubber, | 
is an important contributory cause. : 


EXPORTS OF CHINA PRODUCE 


FROM TAIWAN TO USA 


The announcement has béen made 
by the US Bureau of Customs that 
the following 4 categories. of China 
Produce, when exported from Taiwan 
to the USA, should be covered by a 
Certificate of Origin issued by the 
Division of Commerce of the Ministry 
of Economic Affairs in Taiwan. In 


‘addition Categories 1 to 3 must be 


covered by a Consular Invoice. Cate- 
gory 4 needs no Consular validation 
but must be shipped from Taiwan to 
the US direct. | 


Category 1—Chinese-style foods, provisions, 


‘médicines and patent medicines. 


Category 2—Ginger. 


Category 3—Chinese curios; bamboo spaths; 
straw braids; Asian hog bristles; dyed bristles; 
sheep’s- wool; cassia lignea; fire crackers; 
straw mats; furs (goat, ram and weasel); gall- 
nuts; human hair (Asian human hair nets, 
unprocessed) ; hats (made of ramie, coir leaf and 
straw, all unfinished); wood oil; and walnuts, 


Category 4—-Antimony; bamboo (bamboo bags, 
bamboo baskets and other manufactures of bam- 
boo, and bamboo sticks and poles); bismuth; 
camphor and camphor oil; wool for maunfacture 
of carpets; carpets; chinaware; citronella oil; 
cotton textiles (embroideries. and lace, and em- 
broidered and laced handkerchiefs and personal 
wear); cotton waste; earthenware and pottery; 
feathers and down (goose. and duck, Asian) ; 
hardwood furniture; animal hair; buffalo hides; 
ivoryware ; manufactures of linen- (handkerchiefs, 
embroideries and lace, manufactures with em- 
broideries and lace. and other manufactures 
such as personal wear excepted); molybdenum; 
quicksilver; ramie; rugs; seaweed and manu- 
sesamum seeds 
and oil; shoes (with leather sole but non-leather 
upper; raw silk; silk textiles; silk waste; 
deer and goat skins; semi-precious stones and 
manufactures thereof (excépt genuine); tin, 
alloy, ingots, and slabs ;: tungsten, wolfram and — 
concentrates, 
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KOREAN TRADE WITH FAR EAST 


With a view to facilitating trade be- 
tween South Korea and the countries 
of South-East Asia, through Hongkong, 
the Bank of Korea is opening a brancn 
in this Colony in January, with offices 
in the Bank of East Asia Building. 


NEW TEXTILE MILL IN SINGAPORE 


The Malayan Textile Mill Ltd. is 
scheduled to open the first textile mill 
in Singapore some time in Vecember. 
It is estimated that the 10,VU0U spinning 
machines that are being instailed wil 
produce around 400,0U0 lbs of yarn a 
month. Of the machines, 4000 are 


_. from the USA and 3000 are shortly 


arriving from Japan, the balance of 
3000 being delivered later. Women 
spinners have been engaged from HK. 
The capital has been equally subscribed 
in HK $2.5 million and Singapore $2.5 
million, 


HONGKONG COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


Survey of HK Markets for week ended 
December 6, 1952 


The Cotton Yarn market at last 
showed a steadier tone during the past 
week, the resumed acceptance by the 
Indonesian Govt of applications for the 
importation of cotton yarn having 
aided in contributing to a firmer tone. 
Metals wére depressed with the arrival 
of replenishments. Notwithstanding 
support from Indonesia and Taiwan, 
the . Paper market remained dull, 
sellers being unwilling to .part with 


their goods at ruling prices in view 


of low stocks. Drawing force was 
weak in Industrial Chemicals, the re- 
quirements of China and Southsea 
purchasers having been, satisfied. China 
Produce showed an increase in quanti- 
ties received and in the transactions 
effected. Activity was shown by ex- 
porters to Japan (unhulled sesamum, 
rosin, coir fibre, cottonseed oil, egg 
powder); Europe (unhulled sesamum, 
castor seed, cassia lignea, dried al- 
bumen, sunflower seed, woodoil, raw 


silk (France & Italy), gallnuts, cotton- 


seed oil); India (cassia, lignea, cassia 
unscraped, alum, garlic); Pakistan 
(unscraped cassia); Australia (wood- 
oil), Taiwan (groundnut cake, coir 
fibre, rosin, maize); Philippines (un- 
hulled sesamum); Indochina (garlic) ; 
Southseas (hemp. skin, tea, alum, rice 
& wheat bran, groundnut cake, raw 


silk); North Africa (tea). 


Some of the items of China Produce 


imported during the week were: Wood- . 


oil 310 tons, rapeseed oil 395 tons, 
aniseed oil 90 drums, cottonseed oil 
80 tons, groundnut oil 1250 drums, cas- 
tor oil 60 tons, citronella oil 87 drums, 


unhulled 10,260 bags, egg 


“Europe 40’ 


powder 21,100 lbs, cassia lignea 2780 
bales, gallnuts 200 bags, rosin 1392 
cases, raw silk 790 bales, crude lacquer 
675 drums, hemp 745 bundles, tea 3790 
cases. 


‘HK Commodity Prices Dec. 1952 


(Spot sales unless otherwise stated) 

(One picul = 133.33 Ibs) 

Cotten Yarn—HK 20s $1190 per 
bale. indian 16s $940 per baie; Z6s 
$1180 & $1200; 40s $1600. Italian 
Z0s $1010, $1025, $1070 per bale; 42s 
bBeigian 32s $165U per bale. 


Raw Cotton—Pakistan 52/53 Dec./ 
Jan. shipment-cif HK N'T-rolier gin 


$1.95 per |b, LSS-r.g, $1.93, 4F-r.g. 
$1.91, 289F-r.g. $1.9( per 3 


Metals—Mild Steel Round -Bars, 
%’’. $57 per picul, %” 
$48, %” to 1” $43; Japan 18’—22’ 
1” $40 per picul; HK make 20’—40’ 
to $42 per picul. Mild Steel 
Plates 4’ x 8’ %”—%” $65 per picul. 
Mild Steel Joist, U.K. 3 x 6” $80 per 
picul. Mild Steel Plate Cuttings 3%”’ 
& under $24 per picul. Galvd Iron 
Sheets G24 69 cents per lb, G26 72 
cents, Japan G31 3’ x 7’ $8.30 per 
sheet. Aluminium Sheets, standard 
qual, U.K. rolled 2’ $4.50 per lb; Japan 
4’ x 8’ G10 $4.40 per lb. Copper 
Sheets, Japan 1/16” to %” $4.50 per 
lb, Corr. Roofing Iron Sheets 3’x7’ 
G24 70. conta. ger. G26 
cents. Corr. j§.Aluminium Sheets 
2%’ x 7’ $16 per sheet. Steel Wire 
Ropes, U.K. 1” $2.70 per lb, 1%” 
$2.50,- 2” $1.90, 234” $1.80. Wire 
Nails kegs G13 1%” & G12 134” $54 
per picul, G7 4’? $60; Europe under 1” 
Gi8 %” $65 per picul, G17 %” $63. 
Tinplate, U.K. 20” x 28” wooden case 
$155. Tinplate Waste Waste, Electro- 
lytic 18” x 24” tonnage packing $150 
per 200 lbs. Electrolytic Tinplate 
Strips 3’’—10’” $180 per 200 lbs. Mis- 
print Tinplate Waste Waste, USA $93 
per picul; coked 3’”’—10” $133 per 200 
lbs. Blackplate Waste Waste, USA 
G29—G33 18” x 24” & over $68 per 
picul. Blackplate 3’ x 6’ G18—G20 
ed per picul, Japan 3’ x 7’ G30/G81 


Industrial Chemicals—Acid, Cresy- 
lic, U.K. 448-lb. 67 cents. per 
Bicarbonate of Soda, Refined; U.K. 
100-kg bag $41.' Formalin, U.K. 448-lb: 


' drum 33 cents per lb. Gum Arabic, 


Egypt 77 cents per lb. Lemon Shellac 
India No. 1 $255 per picul. Petrolatum 
Amber, Germany 180-kg drum 32 cents 
per lb. Sodium MHydrosulphite, Ger- 
many 60-kg drum $150. 
cofluoride (ground), Holland 100-kg 
packing $600 per ton. Tanning Ex- 
tracts, Mimosa about 1-cwt double bag 
62 cents per lb; Quebracho | about 
105-lb bag 72 cents per lb. 


Paper—Bond Paper, watermarked 
22”’ x 34” 32 lbs white $25 per ream; 
unwatermarked 32 Ibs $24.30/24.50 


ream. Foolscap Cream-laid 48—60 


bs 261%” x 38” $1.45 o lb, miscel. 
brands 85/95 cents per lb.’ Newsprint 
in ream 31” x 43” 50 lbs $23 per ream, 
48 l|lbs $22.80. Woodfree Printing 
80—100 lbs 74/75 cents per lb. Cel- 


58/62 cents per 


Sodium Sili-. 
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lophane, Japan 36 x 39” coloured $94 
per lb. MG Cap 17% ‘lbs coloured, 
Kurope $12.70. per ream; white, Nor- 
way $10.60. MG _ Suiphite Paper, 
Europe 47 lbs brown $387 per ream; 


Poland $31 per ream; white 35 x 47’’ 


’ $32.50; 60-—100. lbs white 85/90 cents 


per lb; 57—160 lbs brown 75/82/90 
cents per lb. MG Pure Sulphite 30” x 
40’, Austria, Czech $11.50 per ream. 


Italy, Holland $30/31.50/32 per ream; . 


Cigarette Paper. 20” x 30’, U.K. $15 


per ream; Japan $14.50. Duplex 
Board 240 lbs Finland $117 per ream, 
Germany $118; 280—33s0 lbs Europe 
lb. Bristol 


Board | 


26—32 lbs 20” x 25” $1 per lb. Straw- ° 


board, Yellow, Holland 26 x 31” 8 oz 
$435 per ton, 10—12 oz $440, 14—16 
oz $445, 20—32 oz $535; Japan 8 oz 
$435 10—16 oz $440. | . 


China Produce—Vegetable Oils: 
Woodoil (Tung Oil), refined in bulk 
$180 per picul, in drums $195/200 per 
picul, European buying offer £195 per 
tone & f. Peppermint Oil $22 per lb. 
Cottonseed Oil $92 per picul. Other 
Produce: Egg Powder, Dried Albumen 
$5 per lb; Dried Yolk $2.90 per lb. 


Gallnuts, Hankow. 2q $35 per picul. 


Garlic, Tientsin toasted $39, 


Kiating 
$33.30 per picul. 


Alum, Fukien 


$31.50 per picul, lower grade $29.50. 
Bitter Almond $102 per picul. 


Cassia 
Lignea, West: River 80-lb 2q $56 per 
picul; loose packing $57.50. Cassia 
Unscraped, Honan $94 per picul. Coir 
Fibre 1q $178/180 per picul, medium 
grade $170. Groundnut Cake $27 per 
o Hemp, Amoy $48 per picul. 

aize, Hankow $28.70 per picul. Castor 
Seed $915 per ton fob Tientsin (Dec. 
shipment). Gypsum, Hupeh $15.50 per 
picul. Sunflower Seed $42/45 per 
picul. Raw Silk, Canton 20/22 $3000 
per picul. Rosin, East River A-grade 
$96 per quintal, C-grade $86, Mixed 
grade 2q $73, H-grade $83 per quintal. 
Sesamum 
black 1q $74 per picul; Tientsin white 
$60; Hankow brown 2q. $58.30. Bran, 


Rice, Changsha $18.90 per picul; Wheat,. 


Hankow $22.70. Tea: Taiwan Scented 


Unhulled, Kwongchowwan | 


$450/440/430 per picul; Pochung 3q . 


$275. 


HK Controls on Imports From Japan 
The Director of “Commerce and In- 

dustry announced on Saturday that in 

view of thé continuing large surplus 


of imports from Japan over exports to 


that country, and the difficulty of cor- 


recting the resultant ddverse balance 
by increased exports, it has become 


necessary to take further steps to re-. 


duce the volume of imports. 


Accordingly, with effect from Mon- 
day, December 1, ‘allocations of ex- 
change, and import licences, will no 
longer be granted for import of the 
following commodities from Japan:— 


Household utensils and enamelware; 
Toys and games; Cigarette lighters; 
Cigarette cases; Fountain pens, pencils, 
etc.; Bicycles and parts; and China- 
ware, 


These broad categories comprise all 
articles classified under the following 
item numbers as they appear in the 
local Trade Returns, 
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660,010: Table and other household - 


and art articles wholly of 
ordinary clay. or ‘ordinary 
stoneware 
Table and other household 
(including hotel 
teurant) and art articles of 
wie »faience or tine earthenware 
(including: chinaware and 
porcelain) 
Household utensils of iron 
and steel, enamelled, im- 
ported 
Household: utensils. of’ ‘iron 
and steel: (not. enamelled) 
Bicycles and:..other~ eycles 
not motorized - 
Parts of bicycles: and of 
other cycles, not motorized 
(not including tyres and 
-electric parts) 
Toys and games: (including 
baby carriages, playing 
Fountain-pens, _ propelling 
pencils, penholders and 
pencil holders | 


to cigarette lighters and 


666,020 


699,182 


Ne 


699,133 
733,010 
733,020 
$99,150 
899,160 


in addition 


cigarette cases. 


Any allocation of Japanese sterling 


-on and after December 1, will be con- 


ditional on a letter of credit being 


_ opened within one month from the date 
of the permit. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Report for the week December 


Gold: High & low for .945. fine 


$286—2793%%, per tael, for .99 fine in 
Macao $295%—291%. Day-to-day high 


& low: 2853%—280; 286—282%4; 
2831%4—281-1/8; 282%—279%; 281-1/8 
28214—279%. Opening 280, 
closing 282%. Crossrate US$40.38— 
40.10. Cif Macao contracts for total 
of 24,000 ozs US$40%—40.15. 


Rates were stronger towards end of 
the week and operators do not be- 
lieve that decline of world price for 
free gold will continue but that current 
level may be maintained for a con- 
siderable period. Fluctuations may re- 
main marginal only so thai speculative 
dealings will be discouraged. One 
noted here three developments which 
all indicate that restless conditions 
must be expected to prevail for long. 
(1) sterling, appeared in the course of 
the discussions at London as not so 
sound as was held previously and there 
are anticipations that the gold price 


will remain unaltered despite pressure 


of Commonwealth producers, the US 


treasury obviously refusing to sub- 
sidise, as it were, the gold mines 
abroad; (2) the Korean war seems 


unsolvable and tension in the Far East 
will remain high with consequent feel- 
ing of insecurity which begets among 
other things hoarding; (3) the war in 
Indochina is expanding and earlier 
hopes for a settlement there have 
faded. That in Malaya there has been 
improvement is most welcome news but 


and res- 


‘fine. 


as yet one. does not trust into the 
official, optimism—too often have the 
apparentiy - defeated guerrillas staged 
a fierce comeback. 


The Thai authorities continue with 
the gold imports; aiter the November 
quota had been allotted the quota for 
Vecember to February 1953 of 80,000 
ozs fine per month has been issued 
to the monopoly (in which the real 
control is vested in the hands of the 
Bangkok police with the Chinese gold 
dealers submitting to this. control 
peacefully). The local market learned 
with a good deal of shock that Bang- 
kok had obtained Iarge lots of gold 
from Europe at US$37.70; the, price in 
Thailand however will be somewhat 
higher as import duty is to be paid. 
The price of 37.70 is cif Bangkok and 
includes also the profit of the importing 
monopoly. ‘Hongkong cannot compete 
as all imports (smuggling) into this 
Colony have to be effected via Macao 
where a monopoly (though not officially 
so styled) composed of bullion dealers 


and officials exacts a tribute from the 


trade; besides an ace © import duty 
is to be paid to the Macao govt. _—© 


Changeover interest was in favor of 
sellers and totaled 10c. Tradings: 
162,900 or daily average 27,150. Posi- 
tions averaged 94,500. Cash _§ sales: 
29,710 of which 8210 listed in the Ex- 
change. Imports 21,500 taels from 
Macao. Arrivals in Macao 40,000 ozs 
Exports: 17,500 taels of which 
6000 to Singapore, 5000 to Indonesia, 
6500 to Japan and Korea. 


US: High & low for US notes HK$ 
612%—606, DD 611%—606%, TT 
6144%2—608%, equiv. to crosses at the 
of US$2.608—2.629 (6—7% 

elow official London/New York). Day- 
to-day high & low TT: 


614—609%; 
61442—610%; 


610—608%; 611—- 


609; 610%—609%; 612—609%,. Sales: 
TT US$2,270,000, DD 360,000, notes 


spot 454,000, futures US$6%4 million. 
Actual sales of a total of US$3,074,000 


“in a week is no small amount. 


Undertone uncertain but on steady 
side. As Bangkok is now importing 
gold from Europe the local exchange 
market will no ionger obtain supply of 
TT New York from Thailand. in TT 
sector. gold importers were strong 
buyers as they saw good prospects in 
Japan, Korea and Indonesia markets. 
Speculators in the so-called notes 
futures were buying forward basing 
their hopes of reports from Washing- 
ton that US may reduce aid to Britain 
and thus may make US$ again more 
scarce than they had been for quite 
some time now. Forward interests ruled 
in favor of sellers and totaled per US$ 
1000 HK$ 2.40. Positions averaged 
US$ 334 million. 7 | 


Silver: High & low per tael $5.75— 
5.70, dollar coin 3.85—-3.83, small coins 
2.83—2.80. . Sales: 2000 taels, 8500 
dollar and 4000 small coins. 


Banknotes & Far Eastern DD: DD 


market has béen expanding with several 


native banks taking an interest where 
former] 


only merchants _ transacted. 
There is some speculative buying of 


DD when rates seem to be low. More 
DD rates may soon be quoted for other 
Far Eastern trading centres. Rates of 
last week in HK$ per one foreign cur- 
rency unit except if otherwise stated: 
Singapore and Malaya 1.864%—1.86%, 
Manila 2.07—2.06, Indochina per one 
HK$8.40—8.50 piastres Thailand per 
one HK$2.74 baht, Japan per one US$. 
HK$6.02—5.98, per 10,000 yen 
HK$148—146%. Sales: Mal.$265,000, 
pesos 110,000, piastres 3 million, baht 
13%, m., US$58,000, yen 13 million. 


Banknote rates per one foreign cur- 
rency unit in HK$: London 15.67— 
15.57, Australia 12.85—12.10, N. 
Zealand 12.75-—12.70, Egypt 13.50— 
18, S. Africa 14.70—14.68, India 1.20— 
1.19, Malaya 1.838—1.818, Canada 
6.14—6.11, Manila 2.064%—2.04%%, 
Macao 1—.95, Japan per 10,000 yen 


146, Indochina .116—.115, Thailand 
.34—.339, Indonesia .27%. 
CHINESE EXCHANGES: The Peo- 


ple’s Bank of China has now revised 
the exchange rates which have remain- 
ed the same since one year. The re- 
vision came into effect as from Decem- 
ber 6. The People’s yuan has been 
depreciated by 10% in terms of all 
currencies quoted by the People’s Bank. 
The US$ is not quoted and therefore 
it is to be assumed that unofficially 
the authorities in Peking will also, 
when there are any dealings in US 
currency, adopt the same measure, 
i.e. 10% depreciation of the People’s 
currency. The higher rates for foreign 
exchange may result in improved 
Chinese exports and also larger over- 
seas Chinese remittances. The Peking 


authorities did not explain why they 


have now depreciated the Chinese ‘cur- 
rency—and nobody dares ask a ques- 
tion in China today. The measure may 
however cause some ‘loss of face’ for 
the People’s Bank currency and may 
have some political repercussions. What 
did the Moscow economic pundits say | 


to this matter or perhaps they have 


not been consulted? At any rate the 
new rates of exchange have now been 
adopted and they are as follow: 


TT London 68,590 yuan buying, 
69,270 yuan selling (old rates resp. 
62,350—62,970), Hongkong 4270 b, 
4310 s. (3880—4310), Australia 
55,190 b., 55,750 s. (50,180—50,680), 
Malaya 8060 b., 8140 s. (7330—7410), 
Burma 74380 b., 7510 s. (6760—6820), | 
Indonesia 1409 b., 1428 s. (1285— 
1295), Switzerland 6530 b., 7510 s. 
(6760 igh The US note buying 
rate of.the People’s Bank remains at 
22,270 yuan. At this rate the ster- 
ling/dollar cross would be over 3.10. 
Actually the Peking financial authori- 
ties are transacting via Hongkong’s 
free market through the medium of 
local agents business in American ex- 
change. 


The free market rates for People’s 
Bank currency were as follows, per 
one million yuan: notes $155—136, DD 
Canton 220—195, Amoy 190, Shanghai 
195-191, and sales totaled resp. 75 m.- 
yuan, 250 m., 220 m. and 340 m. 
Remittance with Amoy per US$ quoted 
HK$5.29—5.27. US$ and gold trans- 
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fers with Shanghai quoted resp. 84 and | 


86. 


Taiwan yuan. per 100 quoted fox 
notes $26%—25.80, DD 27—-26%, and 
sales were resp. 600, 000. and 4u, m, 

an. Gold and US$ transfers with 
Paiwen quoted resp. 107 and 103 here 
per 100 in Taipei. 


‘HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


| By Chance 


The total business for November 
last was $14,643,782 which compared 
unfavourably with $20,570,828 for the 
same month of last year, and the total 


business for the past 11 months up - 


to the end of November was $133,402,- 
315 compared with $140,671,899 for 
the same period of last year. There 
was an increase of prices in almost 
all items except Shanghai shares. The 
appreciation of price of spot rubber 
in Singapore had done much to push 
up the prices of rubber shares, Main 
interest was centered on Wheelocks, 
Realties, Yangtsze Finance and Public 
Utilities Shares. 86,893 Wheelocks, 
121,500 Realties, 102,500 Yangtsze 
Finance, 56,700 H.K. Tramways, 108,- 
304 China Lights (F. Pd.), 50,509 China 
Lights (P. Pd.) and 41 966 ELK. Elec- 
trices were done during the month. 


Now we turn to last week’s market. 
Both the number of shares and the 
proceeds showed a decrease of over 
20%. The total business reported was 
$3,266,128 and the total humber of 
shares done was 187,854. The uncer- 
tainty of the future of business in the 
Colony and the attractive dividends 
caused surplus money to run to Public 
Utilities shares, with the result that 
33,697 China Lights (F. Pd.) 5,899 
China Lights (P. Pd.), 18,152 H.K. 
Electrics and 10,550 H.K. Tramways 
changed hands. 


The rumour that H.K. Tramways 
would give one bonus share and one 
new share at $5 premium to every 
old share is about’ town. 
How far is this going to be true re- 
mains to be seen. However, the price 
of those shares went up $1.70 during 
the week. Wheelocks are going to dis- 
tribute their interim dividend of $3, 
free of tax, this week and* China 
Lights, their final dividend of 65 cents, 


free of tax, after a fortnight to their 


respective shareholders: 


The following -are the 
and changes of the share market at the 
close of the 5th December, 1952, com- 
pared with those at ‘the close of the 
previous week :— 


H.K. Govt. Loans 
4% Loan, 100 b. 
314% Loan (1934 & 1940), 90 b. 
344% Loan (1948), 90% b.: 


Banks 
H.K. & S. Bank, 1480 


b; up $5. 
B.K. & S. Bank (Lon, Reg.), 281% nom. 
Chartered Bank, £10-1/16 nom; down £%%. 
Mercantile Bk. A. & B., £19% up, 2% - 
Bank of East Asia, 152 b: “up $ 
Insurances 
Canton Ins., 245 b;.250 sa; up $5. 
Union Ins., 780 b. 
China Underwriters, 5.30 sa. 
H.K. Fire Ins., 142 b. 
Shipping 
Douglases, 160 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Pref.), 10.10 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Def.), 48.60 nom. 
Shells (Bearer), nom; up 
U. Waterboats, 12% b. 
VY, Waterboats (Bonus), 10.80 nom. 
Asia Nav., 1% b; 1% sa. 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns 


=#H.K. & K. Wharves, 91 b; 92 s; 91% sa; 


down 50 cents. 
North Point Wharves, 6.40 -b. 
Sh. Hongkew, 
H.K. Docks, 20.80 
= Providents (Old), 12.80 od 13 s; 12.80 


China Providents (New) 6.10 ‘b: 6.10 sa. 
S’hai Dockyards, 1.90 s.. 
Wheelocks, Ex. Rts & Int., 34 s; down $18. 
Wheelocks, Rights, 14 s. 
Raub Mines, nonft. 
H.K. Mines, 3%¢ s 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 
Hw. S. Hotels@ 6.90 b; 7 s; 6.80/.95 sa; 
up 10 cents. 
H.K. Lands (Old), 57 b; 57% sa; up 50 
cents. 
H.K. Lands (Bonus & 1952 Issue), 5514 b. 
S’hai Lands, 1% b; 1.35 s. 
Humphreys, 13.40 b; 18.60 s. 
H.K. Realties, 2. 375 s; down 5 cents. 
Chinese Estates, 145 nom. 


Public Utilities — 


Tramways, 22.60 b; 22.80 s; 2214/.70 


sa; up $1.70. 

Peak Trams (F. Pd.), 33 nom. 

Peak Trams (Partly Pd.), 16% nom. 

‘Star Ferries, 117 b. 

China Lights (F. Pd.), Ex. Div., 9.45 b; 
9.55 s; 914/.55% sa; down 60 cents. 


China Lights (Partly Pd.), Ex. Div., 6.20 b; 


6.30 s; 6% sa; down 40 cents. 

H.K. Electrics, 23.60 b; 23.70 s; 28.70 sa; 
up 20 cents. 

Macao Electrics, 11.20 s. 

Sandakan Lights, 7 fie nom. 

Telephones, 17.40 b 


Telephones (Rights), 3% b; 3.90 s; 80 sa. 


Shanghai Gas, 65¢ nom. 


Industrials 
Cald. Macg. (Ord.), 27% nom. 
ok, on b; 19.30 s; up 10 cents. 
, 20. 60 b; 20. 70 s; 20.70 sa; denies 
10 
Stores &c. ~ 
Dairy ie 19.60 b; 19.90 s; down 10 cents. 
Watsons, 24.80 b; 25.10 s; 25 sa. 
L. Crawfords, 3314 s 


Sinceres, 290 nom. 


China Emporium, 94 n 

Sun Co., Ltd., Ex. Div. 55 nom. 
Kwong Sang Hong, 140 nont> 

Wing On (H.K.), 50% nom. 


Miscellaneous 

China Entertainments, 18.30 nom; up 50 cents. 
International Films, 718¢ nom. 

Constructions (Fully Pd.), 2.30 nom. 
H.K. Constructions (Partly Pd.), 1.70 nom. 
Vibro Pilings, 9.20 ‘s, 
Marsman, Investments, 6/- nom. 
Marsman, (H.K.), 50¢ b. 
S’hai Loan, 1.15 b; 1.10 sa. 
Yangtsze Finance, 5% nom, 


Cottons 

Ewos, 2.20 b:; down f0 cents. 

Rubber Companies 
Anglo-Dutch, 1 nom. 
Anglo-Java, 30¢ nom. 
Ayer Tawah, 3.40¢ nom. 
Bute Plantation, 2.20 b; up 5 vents 
Consolidated Rubber, 3.40 b; 3% 8; up 15 

cents. 

Dominion Rubber, 2.10°b; up 5 cents. 
Java-Consolidated, 40¢ b. 
Kota ‘Bahroe, 3.10 b; 3.30 s; up 30 cents. 
Kroewoek Java, 40¢ b; 45¢ s. 
Langkat, 55¢ 
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Rubber Trust, 2.35 b; 2.40 s; 2.35 sa; down 
2% cents. 
‘Shanghai Kedah, 6 b; 6 sa; up 50 cents. 
' Shanghai Kelantan, 73 3¢ nom; up 8 cents. 
»Shangheit Pahang; 1b; up 5 cents. 
Shanghai Sumatra, 4 nom. 


Ziangbe Rubber, 1.40 


HONGKONG STOCK EXCHANGE 


Report for November: The market 
closed with prices generally showing 
increases over the month’s opening 
rates, with a marked increase’ in 
Wheelock Mardens. This company has 
announced a New Issue in the ratio of 
1 New for every Old share at par ($20). 
The New shares rank for’ dividend 
equally with the old, less $3 Interim 
Dividend. A subdivision of the $20 


shares into 4 shares of $5 each is pro- 
posed at an early date. 


Utilities and 
Cements continue to be in demand. 


Business reported during November: 


$14,643,782. Business reported for 
1951: $140, 671,899. Business for Jan./ 


Nov. 1952: $133, 402,315. Business 
reported November, 1951: $20,570,828. 


Business Done During November: 


Qty. of 

Shares 


Canton Insurance 
H.K. Fire Insurance 


Sh. & Hongkew Wharf. .......... 23,344 
Wheelock Marden 86,893 
China Lights (P. Pd. 50,509 
Caldbeck (Ord.) vs 310 
China Entertainment 539 
Rubber 
Consolidated Rubber .............. 30,000 
Java-Consolidated 13,000 


Sungala, 1.90 b. 
Sungei loa 5% nom. 
| 
| 
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Highest & Lowest Quotations for Jan./Sept. and for Oct. 1952 


Highest Lowest 1952. 


| | ae Highest Lowest 1952 
Stock Jan./Sept. October Stock 


Jan./Sept. October 
| High Low High Low High ‘Low High Low 
H.K. Government: 4% Loan ..... $961, Industrials 
Do. 344% (1934) $938% $9314 
Do. — 344% ,, (1940) $93% $931% invari Green Island Cement Co., Ltd. $18% $13.10 $18.10 $17.40 
De. 314% (1948) $04. $90 Hongkong Rope 
H’kong & S’hai B’king Corp. .. $1645 $1360 $1425 $1410 Stores, Etc. 
London Register £91% £813, — Dairy F 
Bank of West Asia, ...... 150 139 $149 $149 ry Farm, Ice & Cold Storage 
$ $ $20%, $15.70 $20 $19.30 
| A. 8. Watson Lid... $201%4 $27 30 $25 20 
Canton Insurance Office, Ltd. $262% $210 $206 $200 Lane 
Union Ince. Socy. of Canton Ltd. $820 $730 $760 $30 $2714 
China Underwriters, Ltd. .... $5.85 $434 —_— Sine Co ) 36% 
Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., 33% $3 $2.85 $2.70 
$150 $130 $130 $130 China Emporium, Ltd. ........ $13 $9.20 $9% $9.30 
: 5 | | Sun Co., Ltd. ........ Ex. D. $2% $1.85 $1.85 $1.85 
Shipping | : Kwong Sang Hong, Ltd. ...... $125 $115 $131 $130 
Douglas Steamship Co., Lid. ., $163 $160 — $57% $56 
‘Indo-China Steam Navigation | 
Western Asia Navigation Co., International Films Ltd. ...... $0.90 $0.75 $0.76 $0.70 
Docks, Wharves & Godowns (P. Pa.) — 
‘Hongkong & Kowloon Wharf & | Vibro Piling Co., Ltd. ........ $16 $9 nites 
$112 $7414 $93 $8914 Shanghai Loan & Investment Co., 
North Point Wharves, Ltd. .... $7.30 $5%  $6% $6% $1.80 $0.90 $1.20 + $1.15 
Hongkong & Whampoa Dock 
Mortgage Co., Ltd. .... (O) $15 $1014 $12.90 $12.20 Ewo Cotton Mills, Ltd. ........ $3.60. $1.70 $2% $2.20 
: (N) Rts.$0.68 $0.60 $0.90 $0.70 3 
Shanghai Dockyard, Ltd. ...... $234 $1.225 $1.95 — $1.90 RUBBERS 
Wheelock Marden & Co., Ltd. .. $46% $38 $491 $42%4 
The Anglo-Dutch (Java) Planta- 
_- Raub Australian Gold Mining Co,, ae The Anglo Java Estates, Ltd. $0.50 $0.10 — 
$8.10 $544 — The Ayer Tawah Rubber Planta- 
Lands, Hotels & Bufldings The Bute Plantations. (1913), lid. $444 $2 $2.16 $2.15 
Hongkong & Shanghai Hotels, | | 7 The Consolidated Rubber Estates 
- Hongkong Land Investment and “Seek The Dominion Rubber C : 
Agency Ltd. .......- (0)$70 $48% $2. $2.02 $1.90 
(Bonus) $484, $86. $56%, $47% e Java Consolidated Rubber & 
(Rts)$16% $1114 Coffee Estates, Ltd. ...... .. $0.65 $0.40 
Shanghai Land Investment Co., The Kota Bahroe Rubber Estates 
$14% $10 $13.60 $12.10 Kroewoek Java Plantations, Lid. $0.85 $0.40 $0.40 - $0.40 
Hongkong Realty & Trust Co., Langkat 
$3 $2.10 $2.05 $2.05 N.V. Maatschappij Tot Mijn- 
Chinese Bstates, Lid. .......... Bosch-En Landbouwexploita- | 
tie in Langkat .......... $0.40 
Public Utilities . The Rubber Trust, Ltd. ...... $1.70 $2.275 $2 
Hongkong Tramways .......... $19.90 $15 $20.70 $19.40 The Shanghai Kedah Plantations, . 
China Light & Power Co., Ltd Estates (1925) Bes hie $1.30 . $0.55 $0.60 $0.51 
F. Pd.) $9.35 $8 $9.80 $9% ‘The Shanghai Pahang Rubber 
Pd.) $6.35 $5.20 $6.55 $6.20 $1% $1 — 
Honsko Electric Co., ‘Ltd, .. . $20 S $2 
ng ) The Sungala Rubber Estate, Ltd. $2% 
$22.90 $2114 | The Sungei Duri Rubber Estates, | 
Macao Electric Lighting Co,, Ltd. $124 $914 $11 $10.70 Ltd, Ceeweeteeereeervneseses $5.35 $3 $3.30 $3 
Sandakan Light & Power Co., The Shanghai-Sametra Rubber ! 
Hongkong Telephone Co., Ltd. $18.20 $14.40 $18.70 $17% The Tanah Merah Estates (1916) 
Rts.) $17.70 $17.40 Ltd. $0.85 $0.75 
Shanghai Gas Co., Ltd. ....°. —- $0.65 $0.65 The Ziangbe Rubber Co., Ltd. 
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HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private companies 


were incorporated in Hongkong during — 


the week ended November 29, 1952 :— 


Island Navigation Corporation, Limit- 


ed—To hire, purchase and work steam- 

‘ships and other vessels of any class, 
etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$250,000; 
Registered Office, 71, French Bank 
Building, Victoria, Hongkong; Subscri- 
bers—C. Y. Tung, 27, Staftord Road, 
Kowloon, Merchant; H. J. Armstrong, 
561, The Peak, Hongkong, Solicitor. 


NOTICE 


“WHEELOCK MARDEN &. 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Notice to Shareholders 


( 
{ 

- NOTICE is hereby given that | 
an Extraordinary General Meeting | 
of the Members of the Company | 
will be held at the Registered , 
Office of the Company 1701/7 
Edinburgh House, Hong Kong on | 

{ 

( 

( 

( 


Wednesday, 31st December, 1952, 
at 10.30 a.m, for the purpose of 
considering and if thought tit pass- 

ing the following Special ‘Resolu- 
tions :— 


(a) “It is hereby resolved that 
each of the existing shares of 
HK$20.00 each in the Capital 
of the Company be and is 
hereby subdivided into four 
shares of HK$5.00 each.” 


(b) “It is hereby resolved that 
the New Articles’ of Associa- 
» tion produced to the Meeting, 
and for the purpose of identi- 
_ fication subscribed by George 
| Ernest Marden, Chairman of © 
the Company and of the 
Meeting, be adopted as the 
_ Articles of Association of the 
Company in substitution for 
and to the exclusion of all 
' existing Articles of Associa- 
tion of the Company.” 
A copy of the proposed New 
- Articles of Association can be in- 
spected by any Shareholder at the © 
Registered Office of the Company 
during usual office, hours. 


By Order of the Board of 
Directors, 


W. G. E. LANNAMAN, 


Hongkong, 8th Dec., 1952 


-HK$500, 000; 


Street, ground floor, 


000; Registered Office, 


Secretary... 

{ 


Chi Cheung Investment’ 
Limited—To purchase, take on lease, 


etc, any land and hereditaments of any ~ 


Nominal 
Registered 
Lock Road, ‘Ist: floor, Kowloon; Subscri- 
bers—Au_ Chi Cheung, 74, Argyle 
‘Kowloon, Mer- 
chant; Koo Wai Ngok, 74, Argyle 
Street, ground floor, "Kowloon. Mer- 
chant; Lam Pak Kong, 7, Lock Road, 
1st floor, Kowloon, Merchant. 


Golden City Textile Company, Limited 
—filk, rayon. and 
cloth manufacturers, 
Capital, HK$200,000; 
Office, 52, Printing House, 18, Ice 
House Street, Victoria, Hongkong; 
Subscribers—H. L. Chang, 3, Lee Shing 
Villa, Chatham Road, Kowloon, Mer- 
chant; Y, S.. Tung, 5, Wang Tak ‘Street, 
2nd floor, Happy Valley, Hongkong, 


tenure, _etc.; Capital, 


Nominal 
Registered 


etc.; 


Merchant, 
Yan Yan -Limited— 
Business of restaurant, hotel, cafe 


tavern, etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$400,- 
152, Queen's 
Road Central, Victoria, Hongkong; 
Subscribers—So Sek Chuen, 95, Wing 


Lok Street, 2nd floor, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; Fung Kim Sang, 171, Queen’s 
‘Road Central, 


3rd floor, Hongkong, 
Merchant; Chung Pok Sang, 22, Star 
Street, 2nd floor, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Chan Kui, 114, Shanghai Street, Ist 


Company,’ 


Office, 7,.. 


. cotton spinners, . 


FAR CASTERN 


Economic Review 
floor, ‘Kowlooin, Merchant;, Lai Fook, 9, 
Shin Hing Street, ist floor, 


Smiiey ‘Company, (riongkong ) 
Limited—.:mporteé.s, exporters, com- 
mission agents and. general traders, 
etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$200,000; 
Registered Office 176-177, 
Koad, ground floor, Victoria, Hongkong; 
Subseribers—Chow Siu Loong, 


Gloucester Road, ground floor, Hong-. 


kong, Merchant; Scott Ko Chow, 10y, 
Locknart Koad, 8rd floor, Hongkong, 
Merchant. 


Progressive Overseas 
Limited—Manufacturers, importers, 
exporters, etc.; Nominal Capital, 


HH$1,00U,000; -Kegistered Office, 46, 


Java Street, 2nd floor, North Point, 


Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers— 
Wong Ven-yuen, 46, Java Koad, 
floor, Hongkong, ‘Merchant; Wang 
Schi-lien, 24, Katchick Street, ground 
floor, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Oversea Navigation Company Limit- 
ed—'l'o purchase, take in exchange, etc. 
any steamships, vessels, aeropianes, 
etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$1,500,000; 
Registered Office, 17, Connaught Road 
Central, 3rd floor, Victoria, Hongkong; 


Subscribers—Ng ‘Hon Kit, 5, Lau Li 


Street, 1st floor, Hongkong, Merchant; 


‘Horigkong, 
Merchant; Ng Wai Man, 8, Kin Sau 
Lane, ist floor, Hongkong, Merchant. 


2nd. 


~ 


Gioucester _ 


Lee Chik Loy, 30, Hill Road, ord floor, : 


Hongkong, Merchant. 


| 
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~ 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for. and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review 
Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.— Telephone: 32429, 
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FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


The Orient’s Own 


C.A.T. cargo, char- 
ter and passenger 
World s Thinnest flights cover the 
| Far East and link 
waterproof wat with all major air- 
‘SHRIRO (CHINA) LTD. the world. 
mon 
PENINSULA HOTEL ST. GEORGE'S BLDG. 208 EDINBURGH | 
ARCADE (ICE HOUSE ST.) HOUSE 
PHONE 56736 PHONE 31268 PHONE 20057 
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FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


NOW! Pan American 
extends 


Flights every Monday from Hong Kong 


_ © Now — fly Pan American direct to Rangoon! 
New Super-6 Clippers now serve Rangoon from 
Hong Kong and Bangkok .. . link Rangoon with 
Pan American ports throughout the Orient. 


Westward from Rangoon, Pan American 


Super-6 Clippers fly on around the world to 
India, the Middle East and Europe. 


Huge, dependable Super-6 Clippers are the 
newest, fastest airliners in Pan American’s world- 
wide fleet. Luxurious lounge. Superb meals — 
cocktails and wine included. No extra fare. 


For reservations, call your Travel Agent or 
_ Alexandra House, Phones 36474, 36576 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694 
Clipper Information Desk (24 hour service), Phone 37031 


Hong Kong 


*Trade-Mark, Pan American World Airweye, Ine. 


AMERICAN 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Pan American Werld Airways, Inc., Incorperated in the State of New York, U.S_A., with iimited liability 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


To 
SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA YV. V. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service 


by our well-known vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


To 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AFRICA V. . 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Ttanshipment Cargo on 
Through Bills of Lading 


To 
West African Destinations 


SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New 
Comfortable Vessels TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH 
every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
(including BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


TRAVEL WELL 
Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN Lins 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18 
Hong Kong. 
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COMPANY 


ESON 


LTD. 


14/ 18" “PEDDER. STREET, 


| HONG KONG 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK _ Rone KONG, A 
rs, 
Tea and General 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 
Importers, Exporters; Shipping and .- | GEN ERAL MAN AGERS: 
4 ndo-China Steam Navigation Ce Ltd. 
Agents,: Machinery and” Thé- China Line 
) ontracting Engineers, Refrigeration | | The Hong Kong Fire Insurancé Co., Ltd. 


Engineers, Office Equipment Experts,.. 

Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers. — 

of ‘Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


OFFICE: 


24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E. C. 3 


BRANCHES: 
HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO. NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE ~CANTON* 
OSAKA FOOCHOW’ 


Business ny suspended. 


NAIROBI, 


KENYA 


‘ 


Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 


Ewo Breweries Limited . 
Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: — 
The Canton Insurance Office Limited ; 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
& Hongkew Wharf Ltd. 


AGEN TS: 


The Gien Line Limited 
The Royal Mail Lines Limited 
The Prince Line Limited | a: 
The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 
The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Lta. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd, 
“Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 
' Queensland Insurance Co., Lid. 
' Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. | 
Economic Insurance Co:, Ltd. 
. The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., ig 
Hong Kong Airways Limited | 


THE JARDINE 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 


| SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
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The United Commercial Bank Ltd. | 


Incorporated in India 


with Limited Liability | 
| Subscribed Capital: HK$ 48,193,000.- 
Mi AERS | N  Paid-up Capital: HK$ 24,096,000.- | 
Reserve of HK$ 24,096,000.- 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN BR A NCHES 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., — ie 
NEW YORK Agartala Dhoraji Navsari 
Fas ortnightly Sailings at Ahmedabad. Giridih 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & ‘Pilani 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & Amritsar Indore > Raniganj 
M/S GRETE MAERSK tects Dec. 16 Bangalore City Jalpaiguri Shillong 
M/S JEPPESEN MAERSK .... .... .... Jan, 2 Baroda Jamnagar 
M/S OLGA MAERSK . nans Jan, 18 Banaras Jodhpur Surat 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bhavnagar Kanpur Ujjain 
Bills of Lading for Centra] and South Bombay Karaikudi 
America, Carribeai. and Gulf Ports. | Bulsar Kolhapur _ . sy Offices | 
Special Strongroom Compartments & Catctitta 4 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 
Arrivals from U.S.A. Cuttack Madura Bhind 
i Dabra 
M/S PETER MAERSK _ .... .... 16 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India PAKISTAN | 
M/S MATILDA MAERSK .... .... Dec. 16 Karachi Penang Pondicherry | 
M/S ELLEN MAERSK Chittagong Singapore 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang | BURMA 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik Akyab Mandalay 
Papan, Manila Moulmein Rangoon 


M/S EMILE MAERSK Dee. 23 FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


For Freight & Further Particulars | The Bank provides complete service for foreign 
Please apply to: Banking and Exchange all over ‘the world in 
| with first class 
JEBSEN & CO. ae aw. 
Agents: Pa Quece’s Read. Contral, P. SARIN. 
Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. Tel. 36071-2-3. 
= 
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